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“This  way.  Charlie'!”  cried  Wild,  as  he 
turned  and  ran  into  the  ruins  of  the  house. 
“I  reckon  something  is  going  on  here.”  As 
the  two  dashed  inside  they  saw  General 
von  Kluck  struggling  with  a  man. 
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PUT  IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  will  return  to  America,  and  resume  their 
adventures  in  the  Western  States,  in  No.  645  of  this  weekly.  Watch  for  their 
adventures  again  among  the  cowboys,  Indians,  miners  and  bandits  of  the  West 


Young  Wild  West  and  Oeneral  Ion  Kluck 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  RUINS 

By  AN  OLD  SCOUT  ^  rHLij) 


CHAPTER  I. 

TROUBLE  WITH  A  GERMAN  ARTILLERY  CAPTAIN. 

Terrific  fighting  was  in  progres  in  the  southern  part  of 
Flanders,  Belgium. 

General  Von  Kluck’s  army  had  almost  been  caught  in  a 
trap  by  the  Allies,  but  he  had  saved  it,  and  now,  in  conjunction 
wiih  the  newly-arrived  German  troops  from  the  south,  he  was 
engaging  the  enemy,  acting  on  the  offensive. 

Young  Wild  West,  the  well-known  boy  hero,  who  was  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Champion  Deadshot,  with  the  friends 
who  traveled  with  him  on  his  adventurous  trips,  arrived  at 
Namur  one  morning  in  the  early  part  of  December,  just  at  a 
time  when  the  Germans  were  in  charge  of  the  city  and  some¬ 
thing  like  order  was  being  maintained.  ■ 

Attired  in  his  neat-fitting  hunting  suit  of  buckskin  and 
mounted  on  his  superb  stallion  Spitfire,  the  young  deadshot 
surely  looked  picturesque  and  dashing. 

His  companions  being*  attired  in  similar  style,  it  wasi  not 
strange  that  the  party  should  attract  far  more  than  ordinary 
attention. 

One  never  having  read  of  the  thrilling  and  remarkable  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Young  "Wild  West  would  also  think  It  strange  that 
he  should  be  in  Europe,  going  from  place  to  place  in  the  war 
zor, 

For  the  benefit  of  such  we  will  simply  state  that  the  dashing 
youn-  American  deadshot  had  found  favor  with  the  Kaisor 
while  in  Berlin,  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  General 
Fr  -  rh  of  the  English  army,  and  more  than  one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  French  forces. 

This  was  because  he  had  a  way  of  “doing  things”— things 
thai  were  appreciated.  But  It  mado  him  solid,  so  to  speak,  and 
y-J  r,r  <•  be  had  the  necessary  passes  and  documents  to  take  him 

anywhere  in  the  war-ridden  region. 

His  rompanlons  were  Arietta  Murdock,  his  golden-haired 
Rw#*tbeart;  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  scout,  and  his  wifo  Anna; 
Jlr  Dart  and  his  sweotheart,  Eloise  Gardner,  and  Hop  Wah, 
tho  rv.yor  Chime,  who  went  with  them  as  a  matter  of  course 
»!n"-  his  service*,  even  though  he  was  a  born  practical  joker, 
were  sometimes  invaluatylo. 

Ail  af'h*  red  to  a  strict  neutrality  as  far  as  the  war  question 

was  concerned. 


Probably  at  times  they  might  have  felt  disposed  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  non-combatants  they  very  often  met  with,  since 
many  of  them  were  well  worthy  of  it,  for  the  terrors  of  war 
are  almost  unknown  to  those  who  liavo  never  been  eye-wit¬ 
nesses. 

Our  friends  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  such  fair  con¬ 
ditions  in  Namur  when  they  arrived. 

True,  there  were  but  a  few  shops  open,  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  had  fled. 

But  while  there  had  been  much  destruction  there  while  the 
battle  was  raging,  the  debris  had  been  pretty  well  cleared 
away,  as  far  as  the  principal  street  was  concerned. 

As  thG  young  deadshot  halted  just  before  reaching  the 
German  soldiers  who  were  guarding  a  corner  and  took  a  look 
up  the  street,  he  turned  to  his  sweetheart  and  .said: 

“I  reckon  this  doesn’t  look  so  bad,  Et.  I  have  an  idea  that 
we’ll  be  able  to  stop  at  a  hotel  for  a  while.” 

“It  would  seem  that  way,  Wild,  the  girl  answered,  with  a 
nod  of  her  head.  “If  we  can  find  such  accommodations  it 
will  be  much  better  than  being  compelled  to  camp  out  some¬ 
where.” 

“We  are  not  going  to  do  that,  not  in  this  sort  of  weather, 
little  girl.  While  it  is  not  as  cold  here  as  it  is  in  some  parts  of 
our  own  land,  It  is  just  about  cold  enough  to  make  ono  feci 
like  sleeping  inside.  I  pity  the  poor  soldiers  who  have  to  re¬ 
main  for  hours  in  the  trenches.” 

The  girl  nodded. 

She  knew  considerable  about  the  trenches,  for  sho  had 
worked  with  tho  Rod  Cross,  and  had  covered  battlefields  even 
while  fierce  fighting  was  in  progress. 

The  party  had  scarcely  come  to  a  halt  when  a  German  oih- 
cer  came  riding  toward  them. 

Wild  gave  a  salute,  even  though  he  knew  the  feliow  did 
not  rank  much  higher  than  a  common  private. 

But  he  was  bound  to  bo  polite,  especially  when  it  might 
prevent  a  delay. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  was  the  query  in  the  German 
tongue. 

“Wo  are  looking  for  u  hotel  or  go  Clio  good  place  we  can 
put  up  at  for  a  few  days,”  Wild  answered. 

Then  without  giving  him  the  chance  to  say  anything  further, 
the  young  deadshot  produced  tho  necessary  pass. 
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The  officer  no  Rooner  glanced  over  It  than  ho  nodded  ap¬ 
provingly,  and  then  politely  motioned  them  to  ride  on. 

lie  even  did  more  than  that,  for  he  rode  on  at  a  gallop 
ahead,  as  if  to  notify  those  who  might  stop  the  Americans  that 
It  was  all  right  to  let  them  proceed. 

“It’s  git-tin’  to  be  sorter  easy  to  go  where  you  please  in 
this  blamed  country,  ain’t  it?”  Cheyenne  Charlie  called  out 
from  behind  the  young  deadshot. 

"I  reckon  it  is,  Charlie,”  was  the  reply.  “We  have  got 
things  right  down  pat  now.  We  never  have  much  trouble 
in  getting  through  the  lines  or  in  and  out  of  cities  or  towns, 
no  matter  whether  we  are  among  the  Germans,  English, 
French  or  Belgians.  But  it  took  some  little  time  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  considerable  nerve  to  get  it  fixed  this  way.” 

“Plenty  of  nerve.  Wild,”  and  the  scout  grinned  broadly. 
“That’s  what  counts  every  time,  an’  you  sartinly  have  got 
a  big  share  of  it.” 

“I  can’t  help  it.  I  suppose  I  was  born  that  way.” 

They  rode  on  up  the  street,  the  soldiers  and  civilians  who 
were  to  be  seen  here  and  there  staring  at  them,  some  in  com¬ 
plete  surprise  and  others  with  something  like  admiration  as 
they  passed. 

But  as  they  had  been  traveling  with  the  Wild  West  Show 
for  two  or  three  months  before  the  war  broke  out,  our  friends 
were  well  used  to  being  looked  at,  so  they  paid  no  particular 
attention  to  anyone,  but  continued  on  until  they  came  to  a 
good-sized  building  upon  a  corner  which  they  knew  was  a 
hotel. 

It  -was  apparently  open  for  business,  too,  for  people  could 
bec;n  seen  going  in  and  out. 

“I  reckon  this  is  the  place  we  want,  little  girl,”  the  young 
deadshot  said,  as  he  nodded  to  Arietta.  “It  seems  rather 
strange  that  we  should  find  a  hotel  open  in  a  Belgian  city 
that  has  been  captured  by  the  Germans.” 

“It  might  be  that  a  German  is  the  proprietor.  Wild,”  the 
girl  suggested. 

“That's  true  enough.  WeTl  soon  see.” 

At  one  side  of  the  building  there  was  a  driveway,  which 
they  knew  must  lead  to  the  stables,  for  such  hotels  always 
have  accommodations  for  beasts  as  well  as  human  beings,  as 
they  had  discovered  during  their  travels  through  Europe. 

But  AA’iid  did  not  intend  to  look  for  the  stables  until  he 
had  made  sure  that  they  would  be  accommodated,  so  riding 
up  to  the  side  of  the  building,  he  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt, 
nnd  then  dismounted  and  assisted  his  sweetheart  to  do  like¬ 
wise. 

Flop  AArah,  the  clever  Chinee,  who  was  driving  the  team 
that  was  hitched  to  the  wagon  they  carried  their  camping  out¬ 
fit  and  supplies  in,  remained  upon  the  seat,  but  the  rest  all 
went  along  the  sidewalk  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  hotel. 

They  were  met  there  by  a  German  officer  whose  attire  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  was  an  artillery  captain. 

He  was  very  pompous,  and  even  though  he  must  have  been 
told  by  the  officer  who  had  stopped  them  before  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  pass  was  in  their  possession,  he  demanded  to  see  it. 

AVild  quickly  produced  it,  and  then  after  he  had  looked 
over  it,  studying  hard  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  captain  said: 

“How  do  T  know  that  this  is  not  a  forgery?” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  don’t  blame  you  for  being  suspicious. 
We  nre  Americans,  as  you  know.” 

“It  says  that  much  on  this  piece  of  paper.” 

“Have  you  ever  seen  the  signature  of  the  man  whose  name 
is  signed  to  that?”  AVild  asked. 

“A' os.  many  times.” 

“Yet  you  are  not  sure  that  this  signature  is  genuine?” 

”1  am  not^sure.  l'ou  will  have  to  produce  something  fur¬ 
ther.  or  I’ll  be  compelled  to  order  you  to  he  locked  up.” 

Wild  smiled  at  him,  even  though  he  felt  quite  nettled. 

“Ail  right.”  he  answered,  in  his  cool  and  easy  way.  “I 
reckon  I’ll  blame  soon  convince  you  that  the  signature  on 
that  paper  Is  genuine.  How  about  this?” 

Then  he  suddenly  pushed  before  the  eyes  of  the  artillery 
captain  (he  signature  of  Kaiser  William  and  the  royal  seai. 

But  even  this  did  not  have  the  effect  the  boy  thought  it 
would. 

Instead  of  softening,  the  officer  became  stiffer  than  ever. 

“Hah!”  lie  exclaimed.  “\*ou  may  have  stolen  that  docu¬ 
ment.” 

"See  hr  re,”  nnd  the  young  deadshot’s  eyes  flashed,  for  he 
was  about  ready  to  lose  his  temper.  “I  suppose  you  have 
the  right  to  be  as  contrary  as  you  want  to.  But  I  don’t  like 
this  sort  of  thing.  AAe  have  been  traveling  all  through  Ger- 
immy.  nnd  outside  of  it  where  the  German  forces  are  in 
possession  of  territory,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  wo  axe 


doubted.  But  I  don’t  want  any  trouble  with  you.  so  If  you 
will  just  go  inside  the  hotel  I’ll  show  you  a  few  more  papers 
I  have  in  my  possession,  and  then  probably  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  we’re  all  right.” 

Two  other  officers  came  strolling  up  Just  then,  and  aft«*r 
questioning  the  captain  they  turned  and  looked  curiously  at 
the  Americans,  but  said  nothing. 

As  the  fellow  showed  no  intention  of  accompanying  him 
inside  the  building,  Wild  felt  compelled  to  explain  still  further. 

He  did  so,  speaking  in  very  good  German,  for  he  had  picked 
up  the  language  quickly  enough,  and  then  after  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  an  order  for  the  military  forces  to  permit  Young  AA’ild 
West  and  his  American  friends  to  pass  anywhere  they  liked, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  military  maneuvers, 
the  captain  rather  reluctantly  stepped  back  and  permitted 
them  to  pass. 

“Much  obliged  to  you,”  Wild  said,  nodding  to  him,  though 
he  felt  more  like  giving  him  a  good  call.  “I  don’t  know  your 
name,  but  I  reckon  I’ll  remember  your  face,  so  if  we  meet 
again  I’ll  know  you.  You  had  better  take  a  good  look  at  me 
for  the  same  purpose.”  » 

This  made  the  officer  quite  angry. 

“I  am  Captain  Pfeiffer  of  the  Fifth  Artillery,”  he  called 
out,  sharply. 

“And  I  am  Young  Wild  West  Now  then,  we  know  each 
other.  ” 

Without  saying  anything  further  to  him.  Wild  took  his 
sweetheart  by  the  arm  and  ascended  the  two  or  three  steps 
and  promptly  went  inside  the  building. 

His  two  partners  and  Anna  and  Eloise  followed,  while  Hop 
remained  in  the  wagon,  awaiting  further  orders. 

As  the  Americans  entered  the  hotel  they  were  met  by  a 
fussy-acting  German,  who  was  bald-headed  and  extremely 
stout. 

Before  Wild  could  make  application  for  accommodations 
he  informed  them  that  it  was  against  the  military  rules  of 
the  city  to  admit  foreigners  as  guests. 

He  was  very  sorry,  and  so  on,  but  dared  not  disobey  the 
rules. 

“By  jingo!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West,  turning  to  his 
companions.  “I  reckon  it  would  have  saved  a  whole  lot  of 
time  if  that  captain  outside  had  told  us  this.  He  certainly 
knew  about  it.” 

“I  feel  like  goin’  out  an’  twistin’  his  nose.  Wild.”  the  scout 
declared,  his  eyes  flashing.  “Most  likely  he’s  havin’  a  good 
laugh  at  our  expense  now.  I’ll  go  an’  see.” 

“Never  mind,  Charlie.  Just  wait  a  minute.  Probably  the 
Kaiser’s  signature  might  help  us  out  here.  This  fellow  is  a 
German  all  right,  and  if  I  judge  hjm  rightly  he  is  oue  of  the 
intelligent  ones,  too.” 

Then  the  young  deadshot  stepped  up.  and  coolly  taking 
the  fussy  man  by  the  arm,  led  him  to  the  desk,  which  was 
close  at  hand. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  he  said,  persuasively,  “I  have  got 
something  I  want  you  to  look  at.  We  are  Americans,  but  I 
reckon  we  have  got  a  great  deal  more  privileges  than  any 
other  foreigner  just  about  now.” 

The  hotel  man  was  quite  willing  to  be  convinced,  aud  he 
had  scarcely  glanced  over  the  papers  Wild  had  to  show  him 
than  he  became  very  polite. 

“This  makes  a  difference,”  he  declared.  “\rou  can  have 
rooms.” 

Much  relieved,  Wild  nodded  to  his  partners  and  the  '’iris 
and  said: 

“I  reckon  this  isn’t  so  bad,  after  all.  Now  then,  thi  s  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  decent  sort,  of  place.  WeTl  see  what  we  can 
have  in  the  way  of  rooms,  and  then  the  Chinaman  and  our 
outfit  will  have  to  be  looked  after.” 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  they  were  in  possession  of  hist 
about  what  suited  them  in  the  way  of  rooms. 

They  could  have  had  the  best  in  the  house,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  since  there  were  very  few  guests  at  the  hotel  just  then. 

Wild  did  not  forget  to  get  the  arrangements  made  for  their 
Chinaman,  too.  as  well  as  the  horses. 

But  when  he  asked  the  amount  of  the  bill  per  day.  the 
fussy  man.  who  happened  to  be  the  proprietor  himseP  sho^k 
his  head  and  hesitated. 

“You  will  please  let  me  see  those  papers  again."  he  said. 

All  right,  1 11  do  that,  nnd  AA  ild  was  not  slow  in  produc¬ 
ing  them. 

After  looking  them  over  and  dwelling  upon  the  signature 
of  the  royal  secretary  of  the  Kaiser,  the  hotel  keeper  snttlii .gly 


“It  will  cost  you  nothiug. 
permitted  to  do  business.” 


You  nifty  stay  as  lcug  as  l  am 
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do  you  think  *?f  that?"  Wild  exclaimed,  ns  he  laugh* 
tOih  turned  to  his  friends.  “1  reckon  we’re  getting  in  soft, 

** '  ’ey  call  it.  But  don’t  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  go- 
Ing  to  have  it  this  way.” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  man  and  declared: 

“I  want  to  know  what  you  would  charge  people  of  your 
own  nationality  whom  you  knew  could  afford  to  pay  for 
what  they  got.” 

He  was  not  long  in  stating  the  amount  per  day. 

“  \  ery  well,"  the  young  deadshot  said,  as  he  counted  out 
s*eue  money.  “This  will  pay  you  for  one  day.  Don’t  think 
w  e  are  trying  to  impose  upon  you  just  because  we  are  friends 
or  the  K  iser  and  the  Crown  Prince.  We  want  to  stop  here 
for  perhaps  several  days,  maybe  not  more  than  one.  But 
\°n  shall  receive  your  money  every  day  in  advance  as  long 
as  we  are  here.” 

The  hotel-keeper  was  more  than  satisfied  and  thanked 

them  warmly. 

Then  the  girls  went  to  their  rooms,  while  Wild  and  his 
partners  started  to  go  through  the  house  by  the  back  way 
t>'  make  sure  that  Hop  had  taken  care  of  their  belongings. 

It  happened  that  they  entered  the  cafe  part  of  the  hotel  as 
they  left  the  place,  and  seeing  the  array  of  bottles  and  glasses, 
the  scout  gave  a  nod  and  said: 

“1  sorter  reckon  that  I’d  like  to  have  somethin’  good  for 
my  stomach  just  about  now.  I’ve  been  worked  up  a  little 
m  the  last  half  hour,  but  now  that,,  things  seems  to  have 
turned  out  jest  as  we  want  ’em.  I  reckon  a  nerve  soother 
wouldn’t  go  bad.  I  never  take  nothin’  to  drink  unless  it’s 
for  medicine.  Wild,  an’  jest  now  I  feel  the  need  of  a  drop 
of  tanglefoot.” 

“Go  ahead,  Charlie,”  the  young  deadshot  answered.  “It 
isn’t  necessary  for  you  to  go  out  just  now,  anyhow.  We’ll 
look  things  over,  and  if  everything  is  all  right  we’ll  send 
Hop  i:i  to  join  you.” 

Tin  n  the  boys  quickly  went  outside,  while  Charlie  ordered 
his  tanglefoot. 

His  German  was  not  very  good,  but  he  could  make  out  all 
right  when  he  wanted  anything. 

Just  as  he  had  been  served  with  the  drink  and  was  paying 
for  it.  the  artillery  captain  who  had  made  himself  almost 
unbearable  to  them  before  they  could  convince  him  that  they 
wore  all  right,  entered,  followed  by  an  officer  who  was  no 
doubt  under  him. 

“Huh!”  the  fcout  exclaimed,  as  he  half  arose  and  looked 
at  the  man  sharply.  “Do  they  allow  soldiers  to  drink ‘when 
they’re  on  duty  in  this  part  of  the  country?” 

The  captain  did  not  make  a  reply  direct,  bvut  said  something 
in  \  low*  voice  to  his  companion. 

Charlie  caught  the  words  that  meant  “American  dog,”  and 
then  he  felt  that  he  was  grossly  insulted, 

Without  taking  time  to  swallow*  the  drink  he  had  pur¬ 
chase.  li  »  ran  over,  and  seizing  the  captain  by  the  shoulder, 
pulled  him  around  sharply. 

“iSee  here,  you  measly  coyote,”  he  exclaimed,  “don’t  you  go 
to  calling  me  an  American  dog.  I’m  jest  about  in  the  humor 
to  wine  up  this  here  floor  with  you,  an’  don’t  you  forgit  it.” 

But  the  captain  happened  to  be  a  powerful  man,  and  quick 
as  a  flu  h  he  wrenched  himself  free  from  the  scout’s  grasp, 
and  drawing  ho  sword,  struck  him  smartly  upon  the  shoulder 
with  the  flat  of  the*  blade. 

That  was  enough. 

T'm  scout  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  now. 

“Whoopee,  whoopee!  Wow,  wow,  wow!”  he  yelled.  “There’s 
a  scrimmage  startin’.” 

Thin  as  the  officer  was  about  to  raise  the  sword  for  an¬ 
other  blow  he?  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  wrenched  it  from 
him. 

Biff! 

His  fist  landed  in  the  pit  of  the  fellow’s  stomach  and  he  sat 
down  .iliout  as  quickly  as  he  ever  had  done  in  his  whole  life. 

But  it  was  simply  the  starting  of  an  uproar,  for  soldiers 
rr,  pouring  in  from  every  doorway,  it  seemed,  and  before 
ti,  scout  knew  it  he  was  surrounded  by  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WUJ>  DECT  I) E8  TO  SEE  GEXEJIAL  VOX  KLUCK 

I»  took  Yo  .ng  Wild  West  and  Jim  Dart  scarcely  two  minutes 
V,  jind  »  .  *  everything  was  ail  right  as  far  as  the  horses 
sod  outfit  were  concerted. 

j|,,p  v/al  .  the  clever  Chime,  knew  his  business  well,  and 

i‘4  *oon  a-  Lh  wae  Mi  own  u  ulai  e  whore  tLuw  wunou  might 


bo  put  and  placed  under  lock  and  key,  ho  got  it  there  and 
assisted  the  stable-man  to  unldtch  the  team. 

“Misler  Wild,”  he  said,  as  the  two  boys  turned  to  go  back 
to  the  hotel,  “me  likee  havoc  lillee  dlink  of  tanglefoot,  lively- 
tiding  nllee  light  now,  so  maybe  you  no  care,” 

“Charlie  is  in  the  hotel  cafe  now,  I  reckon."  (he  young  deail- 
sliot  answered,  smilingly.  “But  sec  here,  Hop,"  and  he  at 
once  assumed  a  serious  air.  “you  had  better  he  mighty  care¬ 
ful.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  advise  you.  bul  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  to  let  the  soldiers  alone.  Don’t  interfere  with 
them  at  all.  In  the  first  pjaee  you  can’t  make  them  under¬ 
stand  anything  tlr^nsay  to  yon.'  Just  mind  your  own  business, 
and  everything  wifNUe 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Wild.  Me  speakce  German  velly 
rnuchee  goodee,  so  be.  Me  velly  smarteo  Chinee.” 

“When  you  learn  to  speak  German,  I  reckon  foxes  will  be 
flying,”  Jim  spoke  up,  laughingly.  “It’s  as  much  as  you  can 
do  to  make  yourself  understood  in  English." 

“Me  no  speakee  English,  Misler  Jim.  Me  allee  samee  talkee 
Melican,  so  be,”  and  the  Chinaman  smiled  blandly. 

Wild  decided  to  go  into  the  cafe  and  get  Charlie  and  then 
return  to  the  girls,  so  he  started  along  after  the  Chinaman, 
who  was  walking  rapidly  for  the  house. 

Before  the  Chinaman  reached  the  door  Wild  and  Jim  had 
come  from,  half  a  dozen  soldiers  ran  around  the  house,  appear¬ 
ing  greatly  excited,  and  entered  ahead  of  him. 

“Whattee  mattee?”  he  called  out,  and  then  he  turned  in¬ 
quiringly  at  the  young  deadshot  and  Dart. 

Neither  made  a  reply,  but  hastened  forward  and  entered  the 
place  with  the  Chinaman. 

They  were  just  in  time  to  see  more  than  a  dozen  angry 
soldiers  closing  in  around  ^Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  was  swing¬ 
ing  his  arms  and  shouting  defiance  to  them. 

’  “Whoopee,  whoopee!  ”  and  the  scout  let  out  the  old  cowboy 
yell  when  he  saw  his  two  partners.  “They’re  tryin’  to  wipe 
me  out,  boys.  Jest  watch  me  knock  ’em  right  an’  left.” 

Then  he  let  go  with  his  right  fist  and  sent  a  soldier  back 
into  the  arms  of  another.  > 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  struck  out  with  his  1'eft  and  hit  the 
captain  who  had  caused  all  the  trouble  a  hard  blow  between 
the  eyes,  no  doubt  causing  him  to  see  stars,  for  he  threw  up 
both  hands  and  dropped  upon  his  knees. 

The  fussy  proprietor  came  rushing  in,  his  face  as  white  as 
a  sheet. 

“Stop  it,  stop  it!”  he  shouted,  in  German.  “I  am  keeping 
my  place  within  the  law,  and  I  will  not  have  this  disturb¬ 
ance.  ” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  bartender  and  forbade  him  to  sell  any 
more  drinks. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  were  somewhat  shy  of  the  scout, 
especially  after  having  seen  what  he  could  do  with  his  fists. 

Wild  pushed  his  way  between  them,  and  seizing  the  scout 
by  the  arm,  said: 

“Hold  on  a  minute,  Charlie.  I  reckon  you  have  lost  your 
head.  What  is  this  all  about,  anyhow?” 

“That  measly  coyote  of  a  captain  said  I  was  an  American 
dog.  Ain’t  that  enough  to  start  me  goin’,  I  want  to  know?” 

“Quite  enough.  But  you  must  remember  that  you  are  among 
Germans  now,  and  you  shouldn’t,  pay  attention  to  everything 
that  is  said.” 

“There  he  is,”  the  scout  retorted,  without  noticing  what  the 
young  deadshot  said.  “Look  at  hiru.  I  sorter  fetched  him  a 
good  one,  an’  I  reckon  it  serves  him  right.” 

The  captain  was  assisted  to  hi3  feet  by  two  of  the  soldiers, 
and  furious  with  rage  at  being  struck  by  the  American,  he 
began  shouting  for  the  soldiers  to  throw  Charlie  out  of  the 
place. 

Naturally,  both  the  officers  and  the  privates  in  the  room 
were  armed. 

But  this  made  no  difference  to  Young  Wild  West. 

He  could  see  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  unless  it  was  stopped. 

Quickly  pulling  his  ever-ready  revolver,  he  stepped  before 
the  captain  and  said  : 

“I  reckon  you  had  better  tell  these  fellows  to  get  out  of  1  :*i 
If  you  don’t  you’re  apt  to  get  a  bullet  through  your  lieu;-’. 
I  am  Young  Wild  West,  and  I’m  an  American  In  a  strange 
land.  But  that  don’t  mean  that  I  am  not  going  to  see  fair 
play.  If  you  were  contemptible  enough  to  speak  of  one  of  my 
partners  as  an  American  dog,  it  serves  you  right  to  get  a 
smash  in  the  jaw.  Now  then,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?” 

The  cool  and  easy  way  of  the  boy  was  quite  enough  to  make 
them  all  take  notice. 
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Hut  the  fact  that  he  had  a  revolver  pointed  directly  at  the 
captain's  breast  made  it  look  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

The  captain  evidently  thought  it  was  dangerous,  too,  for 
he  wilted  as  quick  as  a  flash,  and  promptly  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  leave  the  place. 

Some  of  them  were  reluctant  to  do  this. 

But  a  nod  from  Wild  caused  him  to  repeat  the  order,  and 
then  they  all  went  outside. 

“Now  then,  iny  friend,”  the  young  deatjshot  said,  as  he 
coolly  dropped  the  revolver  back  into  the  holster,  “I  reckon 
we  had  better  have  an  understanding.  My  partner  informs  me 
that  you  referred  to  him  as  an  American  dog.  If  you  did  that 
you  certainly  got  what  was  coming  to  you.” 

“It’s  a  lie!”  came  from  the  captain’s  lips,  and  then  he  looked 
around  as  if  to  get  some  one  to  bear  him  out. 

But  even  the  officer  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  place 
had  retired,  so  there  was  no  one  there  to  help  him. 

“He’s  callin’  me  a  liar,  Wild,”  Charlie  said,  angrily.  “Let 
me  git  at  him.” 

“Take  it  easy,  Charlie,”  advised  the  young  deadshot.  “You 
get  out  of  here  now  before  anything  worse  happens.” 

“If  you  say  so  I  will,  Wild,”  and  then  without  another  word 
he  left  the  room. 

Wild  and  Jim  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  soldiers  almost  at  every  door  leading  to  the  outside. 

But  neither  were  greatly  alarmed. 

The  captain  had  the  marks  of  the  blow  he  had  received  from 
'the  scout,  and  seemed  to  be  still  a  little  groggy.  / 

Hop  Wah  stepped  up,  and  bowing  politely,  said: 

“Me  fixee  you  velly  muchee  quickee,  so  be.  Me  allee  samee 
doctor.” 

“Get  out  of  the  way.  Hop,”  commanded  Wild,  for  he  knew 
the  Chinaman  was  simply  trying  to  have  some  fun  at  the  of¬ 
ficer’s  expense. 

Wild  knew  he  had  the  captain  about  where  he  wanted  him, 
bur  he  was  not  going  to  let  him  have  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
port  to  some  one  higher  up  and  make  trouble. 

“Captain,”  he  said,  as  he  led  him  to  a  chair,  “sit  down  here 
and  we’ll  talk  a  minute  or  two.  Probably  you  still  doubt  that 
the  papers  I  have  with  me  are  genuine,  or  you  may  think  I 
stole  them.  I  am  now  going  to  ask  you  to  take  me  before 
the  general  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Namur.  I  reckon 
that  will  be  the  best  way  to  settle  this  business.” 

The  captain  lcoked  at  him  sharply,  as  if  he  hardly  believed 
he  meant  what  he  said. 

But  the  expression  of  Wild's  face  caused  him  quickly  to  de¬ 
cide  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

“Do  you  wish  to  be  taken  to  General  Von  Kluck?”  he  asked. 

“You  bet  I  do.  lie  is  just  the  man  I’d  like  to  meet.  I  have 
met  some  of  the  greatest  generals  now  engaged  in  directing 
the  war.  Yes,  take  me  to  General  Von  Kluck  right  away. 
I'll  take  my  chances  on  settling  the  matter  in  my  favor.” 

“You  may  settle  it  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  but  the  big 
American  cowboy  who  dared  to  strike  me  will  be  punished.” 

"He  will,  eh?  We’ll  see  about  that." 

"I  can  furnish  witnesses  that  I  didn’t  say  a  word  to  him 
or  even  notice  him  when  1  came  into'  the  cafe.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  get  your  witnesses.  I  demand  to  be 
taken  before  General  Von  Kluck  without  delay.” 

The  boy's  eyes  flashed  as  he  said  this,  and  the  German  cap¬ 
tain  pondered  for  a  moment  and  then  retorted: 

“I  am  willing  to  let  the  matter  drop.  I  don't  doubt  in  the 
least  that  you  are  exactly  as  you  represented  to  me  before 
you  entered  the  hotel.” 

“Oh,  you  don't  doubt  it.,  eh?  But  you  doubted  it  then.” 

“Yes.  But  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  that  you  were  all 
right  1  should  not  have  let  you  pass.” 

“Oh,  1  see.  You  want  to  drop  it,  then.” 

“Yes.” 

“You  don't  feel  like  taking  me  before  the  general,  eh?” 

“1  couldn’t  do  that  if  I  wished.  I  jvould  have  to  first  go  to 
iny  colonel."  1  , 

“Who  is  your  colonel?” 

“I  am  a  captain  of  the  Fifth  Artillery.” 

“Oh,  that  means  that  I  must  find  the  colonel  who  is  in  com¬ 
mand.  Very  well.  1  shall  lock  you  up  before  very  long,  and 

hen  I’ll  see  if  1  can  t  get  an  audience  with  General  Von 
Kluck." 

“!)o  you  mean  to  tell  him  <  :'  what  happened  here?”  • 

“I  reckon  I  do.  That  will  be  the  first  thing  I’ll  tell  him 
nfter  I  have  obtained  an  ii  lr  duction.”  * 

“You  will  degrade  me,  then:  me,  an  artillery  captain.” 

“Degrade  you!  I  don’t  kno  v  how  I  could  do  that  much,  any¬ 
how.  In  my  way  of  thinking,  you  don't  amount  to  a  great  deal 
at  the  meat.  You  are  nothing  more  than  a  snob,  and  you 


thought  you  would  exercise  your  power  as  a  captain  into  mak¬ 
ing  us  appear  small  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  soldiers.  Proba¬ 
bly  you  did  that,  Captain  What’s-your-name?” 

“Pfeiffer.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  believe  you  told  me  It  was  Captain  Pfeifier. 
Well,  all  right,  Pfeiffer.  You  can  get  out  of  here  now.  But 
take  my  advice  and  look  out  for  the  big  cowboy,  as  you  call 
him.  He  gave  you  a  good  crack  on  the  jaw,  and  if  you  make 
trouble  for  him  again  he  might  give  you  something  worse. 
Nowr  then,  I’ll  bid  you  good-day.” 

Amazed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American,  the  captain  slowly 
arose  to  his  feet. 

He  acted  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  It,  but 
when  Wild  pointed  to  the  door  and  nodded  that  way,  he 
frowned  darkly  and  muttering  something  that  could  not  be 
understood,  ho  hurried  from  the  room. 

The  proprietor,  who  had  heard  all  that  was  said,  now  came 
over  and  touched  the  young  deadshot  on  the  arm,  saying: 

“I  am  sorry  for  this.  It  may  mean  the  closing  of  my  place.” 

“I  hope  not.  But  you  leave  it  to  me,  boss.  I  am  going  to 
have  an  interview  with  General  Von  Kluck.” 

“That  will  be  impossible,  I  fear.” 

“Nothing  is  Impossible  wThen  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do 
it.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  already  that  I  am  going  to  have 
an  interview  with  General  Von  Kluck.  That  settles  it.  Now 
then,  to  find  the  colonel  who  is  the  superior  of  Captain 
Pfeiffer  of  the  Fifth  Artillery,  Jim.” 

“We  had  better  go  and  see  the  girls  first,  Wild,”  Dart  ad¬ 
vised. 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  Come  on.” 

They  went  out  of  the  cafe,  leaving  Hop  alone  with  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  bartender. 

Charlie  was  with  the  girls  in  a  little  parlor  upstairs  that  was 
close  to  their  rooms. 

He  was  still  much  excited,  and  was  talking  quite  loudly 
when  the  two  entered. 

“Charlie,”  the  young  deadshot  advised,  in  his  cool  and 
easy  way,  “I  reckon  you  must  have  lost  your  head  entirely. 
This  is  a  bad  piece  of  business.” 

“Anything  goin’  to  come  out  of  it,  Wild?”  the  scout  asked, 
cooling  down  instantly. 

“I  can’t  say  as  yet.  But  I  sort  of  put  the  squash  on  Captain 
Pfeiffer.  Told  him  I  was  going  to  see  General  Von  Kluck 
and  report  the  affair.” 

“What,  not  that  great  general  we  heard  so  much  about  In 
Berlin?”  • 

“The  very  man.  I  knew  he  was  up  this  way  somewhere,  but 
hardly  expected  to  find  him  in  Namur.  You  see,  you  can  never 
get  any  information  that  is  straight.  The  fact  is  that  the 
general  run  of  the  soldiers  don’t  know  who  is  commanding 
them  or  where  they  are.  They  simply  are  fighting  for  their 
Fatherland,  and  it  matters  not  who  directs  the  movements  of 
the  troops.” 

Quite  naturally  the  girls  were  considerably  alarmed  over 
the  rumpus  in  which  Charlie  had  been  one  of  the  principals. 

But  Wild  soon  laughed  and  told  them  not  to  fear,  as  he  felt 
sure  ho  would  be  able  to  settle  it. 

“You  just  leave  it  to  me,”  he  said.  “I  can  settle  things 
satisfactorily,  I  think.  I  am  going  to  hunt  up  the  big  general 
who  is  commanding  the  army  up  here  in  Belgium.  Come  on, 
Jim.” 

“Ain’t  I  goin’,  too,  Wild?”  the  scout  ftsked,  showing  sur¬ 
prise. 

“If  you  think  you  can  keep  cool  you  may  come.” 

“I  reckon  1  kin  keep  cool  when  you  tell  me  to,  but  that's 
about  the  only  way  I  ever  kin.” 

“Very  well.  Come  on,  then.” 

After  again  assuring  the  girls  that  everything  would  be  all 
right,  the  young  deadshot  hurried  down  the  hotel  stairs,  his 
two  partners  after  him. 

As  they  were  going  out  upon  the  street  the  blare  of  music 
came  to  their  ears. 

Soldiers  and  civilians  were  lined  up  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  the  latter  holding  their  hats  in  their  hands. 

“A  parade.  1  reckon,  boys,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  right. 

Sure  enough,  it  was  a  parade. 

A  big  body  of  mounted  troops  was  coming  up  the  street, 
led  by  a  band  of  music. 

Wild  looked  at  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  when 
he  saw  Captain  Pfeiffer  lined  up  with  about  a  dozen  men  who 
no  doubt  belonged  to  hl3  command,  ho  nodded  for  his  partners 
to  wait  where  they  were,  and  quickly  stepp*  1  over  to  him. 

“Captain,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  pr.ndc?  ’  he  a«k*i. 
speaking  quite  civilly. 
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The  general  is  marching  his  favorite  battalion  through  the 
city.”  was  the  reolv. 

“General  Von  Kluck?” 

“Ves.”  and  the  face  of  the  captain  flushed. 

“Ah!  Kindly  point  him  out  to  me,  will  you?” 

“He  is  riding  the  big  bay  horse.  But  I  advise  you  not  to 
atter.pt  to  see  him  now.” 

“Oh.  I  know  better  than  that.  Thank  you." 

Then  the  young  deadshot  joiued  his  partners  and  watched 
the  parade. 

The  general  and  his  staff  were  just  about  opposite  the  hotel 
when  a  man,  apparently  a  beggar,  stepped  down  from  the  curb, 
and,  acting  as  if  he  was  dazed,  attempted  to  cross  the  street. 

“That  ft  has  suddenly  gone  daffy!”  Jim  exclaimed, 
po:nting  to  him,  as  half  a  dozen  of  the  soldiers  started  after 
him. 

Wild  scarcely  heard  Dart’s  remark,  for  at  that  moment  he 
*saw  the  supposed  beggar  draw  a  gleaming  knife  from  under 
his  tartered  coat  and  make  a  spring  directly  toward  the  gen¬ 
eral's  horse. 

With  wonderful  quickness  the  young  deadsliot  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  leaping  over  two  or  three  of  them, 
and  outdistancing  the  soldiers  who  had  started  after  the  fel¬ 
low.  he  was  just  in  time  to  catch  him  by  the  arm  as  a  blow 
was  aimed  at  the  heart  of  General  Von  Kluck. 

“No,  you  don’t,  my  fine  fellow!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  flung 
the  man  to  the  ground  and  twisted  the  knife  from  his  grip. 
“No  assassinations  allowed  when  I  am  on  hand.” 

Then  before  he  hardly  was  aware  of  it  Young  Wild  West 
was  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  twTo  brawny  infantrymen 
and  carried  toward  the  general,  who  was  holding  out  both 
hands  to  receive  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHARLIE  IS  CHALLENGED. 

It  surely  must  have  been  that  General  Von  Kluck  was  quick 
to  realize  what  the  interference  of  tfye  American  boy  meant  to 
him. 

Charlie  and  Jim  saw  him  lean  over  and  reach  out  as  if  he 
wanted  to  embrace  Wild,  and  then  the  first  thing  they  knew 
the  young  deadshot  was  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  men 
and  rushed  to  the  general. 

A  dozen  others  pounced  upon  the  would-be  assassin,  some 
of  them  beating  him  unmercifully. 

But  an  officer  of  the  general’s  escort  soon  put  a  stop  to  this, 
and  the  prisoner,  badly  battered  and  quite  unconscious,  was 
hustled  away. 

Meanwhile.  Wild  did  not  feel  altogether  in  his  proper  place. 

He  would  have  preferre  stand  upon  his  feet. 

But  the  words  of  thanks  that  came  to  him  from  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  lips  showed  how  earnest  he  was,  and  quickly  regaining 
his  composure,  he  said  in  his  cool  and  easy  way: 

“That’s  ail  right,  sir.  I  saw  what  the  fellow  was  up  to,  and 
I  just  went  after  him.  I’m  mighty  glad  I  was  in  time.” 

“You’re  a  hero,”  came  the  reply.  “I  must  see  more  of  you 
and  learn  all  about  you.  Just  now  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  demonstration.” 

“All  right,  general.  If  you  will  tell  these  fellows  to  put  me 
back  upon  the  ground  I’ll  feel  a  lot  better.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  carried  around  upon  the  shoulders  of  soldiers, 
you  know.” 

“Your  name,  please?”  the  general  asked,  as  he  leaned  over 
close  to  the  boy. 

“Young  Wild  West.  I  am  the  American  who  brought  the 
big  show  over  from  the  United  States  this  spring,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  can  call  myself  a  friend  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Crown  Prince  also.” 

“Como  to  nfV  quarters  in  two  hours  from  now.” 

Wild  bowed,  and  as  he  was  placed  upon  the  ground  the 
general  turned  hi3  attention  to  other  things,,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  which  had  been  brought  to  such  a  sudden  halt  quickly 
got  started  again. 

The  young  deadshot  was  escorted  back  to  the  sidewalk  by 
t r  (.  two  iren  who  bad  been  quick  enough  to  understand  what 
th  -  ?  wanted  of  them  and  had  lifted  him  upon  their 

•boulders. 

T'.cy  *alut.ed  as  if  he  were  a  very  distinguished  officer  of  the 
rank'-.  Wild  returning  it  In  an  offhanded  way. 

- %  what,  do  you  think  of  that?”  he  said,  when  he 
gc*.  net  ween  h1-  iv/o  partners  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
g  •  <;ir  /  ;,/ray  of  militarism  as  they  passed  along  like  a 
piioc  r  d 


“About  the  greatest  thing  yet,  ’cept  what  happened  in  Ber¬ 
lin  that  time,"  Charlie  answered. 

“Oh,  it  knocks  that  clean  out,”  Jim  declared.  “You  refer 
to  the  time  Wild  caught  the  fellow  as  ho  was  in  the  act  of 
throwing  a  bomb  at  a  general.  There  was  lots  of  excitement 
there,  but  it  was  nothing  compared  to  this.” 

“Maybe  you  are  right,  Jim,”  and  the  scout  nodded  to  show 
that  he  was  willing  to  give  in. 

“I  can’t  say  as  I  saw  exactly  what  was  going  on  any  more 
than  that  I  knew  that  the  fellow  meant  to  put  a  knife  between 
the  ribs  of  General  Von  Kluck,”  Wild  observed,  after  thinking 
a  moment.  “But,”  and  he  shook  his  head,  “I  always  make  it 
a  point  to  interfere  when  I  see  anything  like  that.  It  would 
have  made  no  difference  if  it  had  been  a  poor  beggar;  I  would 
have  tried  to  save  him  just  the  same.” 

Naturally  enough  a  big  crowd  surrounded  the  three,  all  of 
them  eager  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  American  boy  who  had 
prevented  General  Von  Kluck  from  being  killed  or  wounded 
by  the  would-be  assassin. 

But  there  were  officers  there  to  look  after  such  things,  and 
when  an  order  is  given  by  such  as  they,  the  people  obey. 

Wild  decided  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  get 
back  into  the  hotel,  and  thus  stop  the  commotion. 

“Come  on,  boys,”  he  said,  as  he  started  for  the  door. 

A  line  was  formed  on  either  side  of  them,  so  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  of  the  excited  ones  to  interfere,  and  as  they 
ascended  the  steps  a  rousing  cheer  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

But  Wild  did  not  even  turn  to  lcj'k  at  them,  much  less  lift 
his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the  cneering. 

As  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairway  leading  to  the  next 
floor.  Arietta  came  running  swiftly  down. 

“Oh,  Wild,”  she  called  out,  showing  how  pleased  she  wras, 
“we  saw  it  all  from  a  window.  Once  more  you  have  distin-, 
guished  yourself.  But  who  is  the  distinguished-looking  of¬ 
ficer  you  saved  from  the  assassin’s  knife?” 

“General  Von  Kluck,  little  girl,”  was  the  reply. 

“Is  that  so?  Why,  he  is  the  very  man  you,,  wanted  to  see.” 

“I  reckon  that’s  right.  More  of  my  good  luck,  that’s  all. 
I  reckon  I  must  have  been  born  under  a  lucky  star.” 

“Or  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  moutlj,  as  the  old  saying  is,” 
the  scout’s  wife  spoke  up,  for  she  was  on  the  stairway  right 
behind  Arietta. 

They  all  went  up  to  their  suite  of  rooms,  and  then  for  the 
next  ten  minutes  there  was  considerable  talk  about  what  had 
happened  on  the  street. 

After  it  had  been  gone  over  several  times,  each  giving  a 
version  as  they  saw  It,  Wild  turned  to  his  partners  and  said: 

“What  became  of  the  fellow  who  tried  to  put  the  knife  in 
the  general,  boys?” 

“Oh,  they  hustled  him  off  in  a  jiffy  after  he  had  been  kicked 
and  knocked  about  the  street  a  minute  or  two,”  Jim  answered. 
“I  reckon  he  must  be  locked  up  somewhere  before  this.” 

“They  oughter  have  killed  him,”  the  scout  declared,  grimly. 
“I  ain’t  got  no  use  for  a  sneaky  feller  what  will  use  a  knife 
on  the  sly.  He  made  out  that  he  was  a  beggar  hardly  able  to 
walk.  But  my!  when  he  did  straighten  up  an’  start  for  that 
general  lie  sartinly  showed  that  he  was  about  as  quick  an’ 
strong  as  most  men.  But  you  caught  him.  Wild,  an’  it  was  the 
most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  seen  you  do.” 

“That’s  saying  a  whole  lot,  Charlie.  Why,  I  merely  had  to 
push  three  or  four  men  away  and  jump  over  a  couple,  find 
then  I  was  right  on  the  spot.” 

“Yes,  but  who  else  would  have  thought  of  doin’  it  as  quick 
as  that?  I  was  thinkin’  of  takin’  a  shot  at  the  measly  coyote. 
I  jest  grabbed  my  gun  when  you  started  for  him.  Then  I 
allowed  that  I’d  better  not  interfere,  ’cause  somethin’  flashed 
over  me  that  you  Y'as  able  to  take  care  of  the  galoot.” 

Wild  now  looked  at  his  watch. 

He  remembered  that  General  Von  Kluck  had  invited  him  to 
call  at  his  quarters  two  hours  later. 

Probably  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  since  that  time,  so 
he  gave  a  nod  to  those  gathered  about  him,  and  said  : 

“It’s  now  a  quarter  to  twelve.  That  meahs  that  1  must  be 
on  hand  to  see  the  general  at  1.30.  All  right.  IIow  about  the 
lunch?  I  wonder  if  we  can  hurry  it  along  any?” 

“I  reckon  there  won’t  be  no  trouble  about  that  now,  Wild. 
You  sartinly  have  made  yourself  solid  in  this  blamed  town, 
an’  don’t  you  forgit  it.  That  means  that  we’re  all  solid,  of 
course.” 

“Oh.  yes,  Charlie.  You  can  bet  your  life  that  whatever 
courtesies  are  shown  me  must  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  you. 
Jim,  suppose  you  go  and  find  out  how  soon  wo  can  have  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.” 

Jim  gave  a  nod  and  quickly  left  the  room. 

lie  went  on  downstairs  to  the  hotel  offl  o,  and  found  qulto 
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a  gathering  of  people  who  v  ere  no  doubt  waiting  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  young  deadshot. 

As  Hart  appeared  some  of  them  tool:  him  for  Wild,  and  they 
at  once  broke  into  a  cheer. 

But  when  they  saw  the  long  chestnut  hair  was  missing,  even 
though  the  boy  was  attired  much  the  same  as  Young  Wild 
"West,  they  quickly  subsided,  but  looked  at  him  eagerly. 

The  proprietor  was  at  the  desk,  and  he  motioned  those  in 
the  office  to  step  back. 

As  Jim  walked  up  he  bowed  low  and  said: 

“You  have  just  to  command  me  what  I  shall  do  for  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  Jim  answered,  smilingly.  “We  would 
like  to  know’  how  soon  we  can  have  something  to  eat. 
Luncheon,  I  suppose  you  call  it.” 

“Immediately.  You  shall  have  the  best  my  house  affords. 
While  we  are  not  exactly  prepared  for  any  great  business,  I  am 
sure  you  can  be  accommodated  quickly.  Please  repair  with 
your  friends  to  the  dining-room,  and  you  will  find  good  service 
aw’aiting  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  and  then  Jim  turned  to  go  upstairs. 

But  at  that  moment  he  heard  the  unmistakable  voice  of  Hop 
Wah  raised  in  song. 

Knowing  that  he  must  still  be  in  the  cafe,  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  went  to  look  for  him. 

Hop  was  there,  sure  enough. 

It  happened  that  an  American  who  had  not  become  fright¬ 
ened  enough  over  the  war  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
drifted  into  the  cafe  after  hearing  that  the  Americans  were 
stopping  there. 

Having  read  all  about  the  great  Wild  West  Show,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  Hop  Wah  was  one  of  the  Chinamen  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  his  acquaintance. 

The  two  were  sitting  at  a  table,  each  with  a  glass  of  w’ine 
before  him,  and  Hop  was  singing  something  that  probably  he 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  himself  in  his  shrill,  cracked 
voice,  while  the  American  sat  nodding  his  approval. 

A  single  glance  sufficed  to  show  Jim  that  both  had  been 
taking  too  much  wine,  and  perhaps  other  liquors. 

But  he  knew  the  stranger  was  one  of  his  own  countrymen, 
for  there  was  no  mistaking  that,  since  he  seemed  to  take 
pains  to  dres^s  like  a  well-to-do  native  of  the  United  States. 

“Hello,  Misler  Jim!”  Hop  called  out,  as  he  suddenly  ceased 
his  singing.  “You  allee  samee  justee  in  timee,  so  be.  Whattee 
you  dlinke0?  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.  Goatee  Melican  fliend 
here.  He  velly  smartee  Melican  man,  so  be.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  Hop’s  new-found  friend  said,  as  he 
arose  to  his  feet  and  extended  his  hand.  “My  name  is 
Hastings,  and  I  am  a  native  of  New  York  City.  You  are  one 
of  the  members  of  the  great  Wild  West  Show,  I  presume.” 

“That's  right,”  was  the  reply.  “My  name  is  Dart,  and  I’m 
proud  to  say  I  am  one  of  Young  Wild  West’s  partners.” 

Then  he  shook  hands  with  the  man,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  drink¬ 
ing  more  than  was  good  for  him. 

“I’ve  had  a  lively  old  time  of  it,  Mr.  Dart,”  Hastings  ex¬ 
plained.  as  he  pushed  out  a  chair  for  Jim  to  sit  down.  “I’ve 
been  up  against  it  in  all  manner  of  shapes  since  this  war  has 
been  raging,  but  I’ve  been  in  no  hurry  to  get  out  of  the 
country.  Just  now  I  am  working  my  way  to  Paris,  and  from 
there  I  suppose  I’ll  go  to  England  and  then  set  sail  for  New 
York.  But  come;  join  us.  I  find  Mr.  Hop  Wah  to  be  a  very 
congenial  lellow  indeed.  Never  took  a  great  deal  of  stock 
in  people  of  his  race  before,  hut  he  certainly  is  an  exception.” 

“He’s  an  exception,  all  right,”  Jim  retorted,  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  “and  no  doubt  you  will  find  him  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ordinary  heathens  you  have  met.  But  really 
you  must  excuse  me,  since  J  must  go  upstairs.  I  was  sent 
on  an  errand,  but  hearing  Hop’s  squeaky  voice,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  come  in  here  aud  see  what  he  was 
up  to.” 

“Oh,  sit  down  and  join  us.” 

“Tiie  fact  is  I  never  touch  anything  strong,  Mr.  Hastings, 
so  really  you  must  excuse  me.” 

The  American  tried  to  insist,  but  when  he  found  the  boy 
was  so  firm  he  promptly  excused  himself. 

Then  as  Jim  turned  to  leave  them  he  looked  sharply  at  Hop 
and  said : 

“You  take  my  advice  and  go  it  a  little  easy,  heathen.” 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Jim.  Velly  mucheo  easy,  so  be.” 
and  Hop  lifted  his  glass  of  wine. 

Jim  was  not  long  in  joining  his  friends  upstairs. 

After  informing  them  that  the  luncheon  would  be  ready 
right  »way,  he  related  of  his  meeting  with  the  American  and 
how  Hop  was  going  It. 


“That  blamed  heathen  couldn't  behave  hfms*d'  if  he  tried” 
Cheyenne  Charlie  declared.  "I  jest  wish  I’d  been  down 
when  that  feller  come  in  an’  got  talkin'  with  him.” 

“Probably  you  do,  Charlie,”  Anna  spoke  up.  a  twinkle  In 
her  eyes.  “You’re  worrying  over  what  you  have  missed.” 

“Not  that,  gal,”  and  the  scout  acted  as  if  he  felt  Injun  d 
at  her  remark.  “Don’t  think  I'd  go  an’  git  drunk.  That’* 
somethin’  I  ain’t  done  since  we’ve  been  married,  an’  >ou 
know  it.” 

“I  never  saw  you  that  way,  I’ll  admit.  Eut  how  can  I  tell 
what  you  do  when  I’m  not  around?” 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  won’t  take  my  word  for  it,  all  right.” 

There  was  some  laughing  over  this,  and  then  Anna  quickly 
assured  him  that  she  knew  he  would  not  tell  an  untruth  in 
the  matter. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  went  down  to  the  dining-room 
and  found  a  place  set  aside  for  them,  with  as  many  as  four 
waiters  with  towels  hanging  over  their  arms  in  attendance. 

Wild  took  the  menu  card  that  was  handed  him,  and  found 
that  they  had  quite  a  bill  to  select  from. 

Being  anxious  to  get  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Von 
Kluck  on  time,  and  not  knowing  how  far  he  might  have  to 
go  in  order  to  do  so,  he  was  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry. 

He  soon  selected  what  he  wanted,  and  the  rest  did  the 
same. 

All  sat  at  the  table,  and  the  waiters  tried  to  outdo  each 
other  in  bringing  on  the  eatables. 

Just  as  they  began  to  dispose  of  the  meal  Hop  Wah  and 
Hastings,  the  American,  entered  the  room,  arm  in  arm. 

They  were  followed  by  the  proprietor,  who  seemed  to  fear 
that  he  was  not  doing  right  in  permitting  them  to  enter. 

“Hello,  Misler  Wild!”  Hop  called  out,  rather  loudly.  “Me 
gottee  velly  nicee  fliend,  so  be.  Vellv  smartee  Melican  man.” 

“Do  you  desire  to  have  them  lunch  with  you?”  the  pro¬ 
prietor  whispered,  as  he  came  and  leaned  over  the  young 
deadshot. 

“Seat  them  at  another  table,”  was  the  reply.  “No  doubt 
the  stranger  is  all  right,  but  I  don't  like  the  way  the  China¬ 
man  is  acting.  I  shall  certainly  have  to  call  him  down 
later  on.” 

Hastings  insisted,  however,  on  being  introduced  to  the  great 
American  deadshot,  and  finding  that  even  though  he  was 
somewhat  intoxicated,  but  yet  quite  gentlemanly,  Wild  arose 
from  the  table,  and  going  to  him,  said: 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  my  friend.” 

“It  is  mutual,  I  assure  you.  My  name  is  Hastings.  I  met 
your  heathen  a  short  time  ago.  and  finding  him  to  be  a  very 
jolly  fellow  we  'enjoyed  ourselves  with  a  little  wine.  Hope 
you  will  excuse  me.” 

Wild  then  introduced  the  rest,  and  Hastings  showed  him¬ 
self  quite  capable  of  being  a  gentleman,  even  though  he  was 
somewhat  unsteady  and  a  little  thick  in  the  way  be  talked. 

The  meal  passed  off  all  right,  and  when  it  was  over  the 
girls  quickly  returned  to  their  apartments. 

Then  Wild  and  his  partners  had  quite  a  talk  with  Hastings, 
who  claimed  to  have  been  a  lucky  investor  in  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  and  had  set  out  to  tour  Europe  early  In  the 
summer. 

“I  am  still  on  mv  way,”  he  said,  “and  I  don’t  know  when 
I’ll  get  back  home.  But  it’s  all  right.  The  excitement  of 
the  war  just  suits  me,  aud  though  a  few  times  I  have  been 
in  tight  places,  I  managed  to  pull  out  all  right.  That’s  the 
American  way  of  doing  it,  Young  Wild  West.” 

“I  reckon  it  must  be,”  was  the  reply. 

“Come  on  to  the  cafe  and  join  us  in  having  something.” 

“Thanks.  I  never  take  anything  strong.” 

“So?  That  is  surprising.  Your  partner,  I  believe  be  is. 
told  me  the  same  thing.  But  you  can  come  and  have  a 
cigar.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  do  that.” 

“Me  go,  too,  so  be.”  Hop  Wah  spoke  up.  smiling  htandlv. 

“I’ll  tell  you  where  you  can  go.  Hop,”  Wild  answered, 
looking  at  him  angrily. 

“Me  go  to  bed,  so  be.  Misler  Wild.” 

That  s  it  exactly.  Now  then,  do  as  I  sav,  or  something 
will  happen  to  you.” 

Alice  light,  Misler  Mild,  and  the  Ch'.natuan  ^qutcklv  left 
the  room. 

Hastings  laughed  heartily  at  this,  hut  did  not  trv  to  per¬ 
suade  the  young  deadshot  to  change  his  mind  and  let  the 
Chinaman  Join  them. 

As  they  entered  the  cafo  a  soldier  who  wore  *ho  uni  »rm 
of  a  lieutenant  stepped  rather  timidly  to  Charlie  *nd  handed 

him  a  sealed  envelope. 
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“What'5  ibis?”  the  scout  asked,  tn  surprise. 

”R 'td  it  and  find  out,”  Jim  suggested. 

at  lie  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  the  following: 

“Snt — If  you  are  a  man  of  honor  you  will  say  nothing  to 
degrade  me.  but  will  be  willing  to  meet  me  in  a  duel  at  four 
P  "  Answer  at  once  and  state  where  wo  shall  meet  and 
the  weapons  to  be  used. 

(Signed)  Captain  Pfeiffer,  Fifth  Artillery.” 

W  ;  V 

"Great  gimlets!”  Charlie  exclaimed,  when  he  had  managed  to 
decipher  the  meaning  of  the  note,  for  It  was  written  in 
English  chat  «  ontained  considerable  of  German.  “What  do 
you  think  of  that,  boys?” 

”1  don't  think  a  lot  of  it,”  Wild  answered,  as  he  handed 
back  the  note.  “But  if  I  were  you  I  would  give  a  favorable 
answer  at  once.  Telh  the  fellow  that  you  will  meet  him 
bein’.  !  the  stable  of  this  hotel  and  the  weapons  will  be  those 
lrith  which  nature  has  provided  you  both.” 

"Better  make  it  guns,  Wild,”  the  scout  declared,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “I  won’t  kill  him.  I’ll  jest  wing 
him.” 

“No,”  and  Wild  shook  his  head.  "We  don’t  want  to  have 
anything  like  that  if  we  can  help  it.  Fight  it  out  with  your 
fists.  You  can  knock  the  spots  out  of  him  In  no  time,  I  am 

sure.” 

“That  will  be  too  easy.  But  since  you  want  it  that  way, 
I’ll  do  jest  as  you  say.  Jim,  you  kin  write  better  than  I 
kin.  Jest«put  it  down  on  this  same  piece  of  paper.” 

Tim  smilingly  did  as  directed. 

Then  the  lieutenant  received  the  note  and  quickly  retired. 

Hastings  of  course  heard  all  that  was  said. 

“Duel,  eh?”  he  remarked.  “I’d  like  to  witness  it.” 

“You  kin  see  it,  nil  right,  if  you’re  able  when  the  time 
comma,”  Charlie  answered,  somewhat  boldly. 

“Oh,  that  means  that  I’d  better  slacken  in  my  drinking.  All 
right.  No  offense.  I  know  I’m  a  little  under  the  weather, 
bur  it  won't  take  me  long  to  recuperate.  I  believe  I’ll  follow 
the  example  of  the  Chinaman  and  go  to  my  room.  Lucky  I 
found  one  here  in  this  hotel.  So  long.  I’ll  see  you  later.” 

Then  the  American  left  the  cafe,  and  Wild  and  his  partners 
joined  the  girls  upstairs. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INTERVIEW  WITH  GENERAL  VON  KLUCK. 

There  was  more  to  tell  the  girls  whtrn  the  young  deadshot 
and  his  partners  joined  them. 

Anna  became  somewhat  excited  when  she  heard  that  her 
husband  had  been  challenged  to  fight  a  duel  with  the  German 
captain. 

But  when  "Wild  told  her  what  the  weapons  were  to  he  she 
actually  laughed. 

“It.’s  all  right,  anyhow,”  the  young  deadshot  declared.  “We 
are  going  over  to  have  an  interview  with  General  Von  Kluck. 
I  mean  to  tell  him  all  about  this  affair  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  I  am  going  to  exact  a  promise  from  him  not  to 
punish  Captain  Pfeiffer,  though  no  doubt  he  is  unfit  to  hold 
his  position  as  an  officer  in  the  artillery.  However,  it  is 
none  of  our  affairs.  We  are  neutral,  so  what  difference  does 
it  make  whether  an  officer  is  capable  of  doing  his  duty  or 
not?” 

“That  is  just  the  way  we  should  look  at  it.  Wild.”  Arietta 
spoke  up.  “But  this  duel  will  be  more  of  a  farce  than  any- 
tiling  gis6,M 

“Probablv  it  will  as  far  as  Charlie  is  concerned,  for  I 
haven’t  the  least  doubt  that  he  will  be  able  to  knock  the 
fellow  right  and  left.  But  It  may  be  that  Captain  Pfeiffer 
won’t  accept  the  terms.” 

‘He’ll  have  to,  or  else  show  the  white  feather,”  Jim  said. 
“His  note  stated  plainly  that  Charlie  was  to  name  the  place 
wh'-re  the  duel  should  be  fought  and  also  the  weapons  that 
wc,(.  f0  be  used.  I  wrote  It  down  plainly  enough  that  the 
pla/e  '.a."  behind  the  stable  In  the  rear  of  this  hotel,  and  the 
weapon#  were  to  be  those  that  nature  had  provided  them 

“Whoop*  '*,  v  hoopoe! ”  the  scout  exclaimed,  jumping  to  the 
r^r-tc-  of  the  room  and  placing  himself  in  a  boxing  attitude. 
*Wo;  t  i  knock  pots  out  of  that  measly  coyote!  Captain 
of  t he  artilhry,  eh?  Why,  he  ain’t  fit  to  do  anything  any 
more  than  to  feed  hogs.” 

Wild  looked  at  bl»  watch. 


“I  reckon  it’s  about  time  we  started  to  find  General  Von 
Kluck,”  he  said.  ”1  suppose  it  will  be  no  difficulty  in  learn¬ 
ing  where  his  headquarters  are.  Come  on,  boys.  The  girls 
will  be  all  right  here,  that’s  a  sure  thing,  for  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  Allies  taking  Namur  this  day.” 

“Too  far  away  for  that,  I  reckon,”  the  scout  retorted. 

Though  it  might  be  a  little  tiresome  for  the  girls  to  wait 
at  tbo  hotel,  they  were  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  there  would  be  something  going  on  a  little  later, 
they  assured  the  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  that  they 
would  make  out.  all  right. 

Then  Wild  led  the  way  downstairs. 

He  knew  it  would  he  useless  to  ask  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  for  information,  so  he  went  outside  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  captain  of  the  guards  who  was  riding  slowly 
up  the  street. 

As  our  three  friends  started  toward  him  the  officer  quickly 
turned  his  horse  and  rode  up  to  the  three,  his  face  lighting 
up  with  a  smile. 

“Which  of  you  is  Young  Wild  West?”  he  said. 

“I  happen  to  be  that  person,”  the  young  deadshot  an¬ 
swered,  quickly. 

“Ah!  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  General  Von 
Kluck  will  be  waiting  for  you  at  his  headquarters  in  the 
Imperial  Hotel.” 

“How  far  is  it  from  here?”  Wild  asked. 

“Have  you  horses?  If  not  I  will  furnish  you  with  them.’* 

“Wre  have  horses,  all  right.” 

“Very  well.  I  will  wait  for  you  to  get  them.  While  the 
distance  is  not  far,  I  should  like  to  have  you  mounted,  as 
I  am  to  accompany  you.” 

“All  right,  captain.  You  just  wait  a  few  minutes.  We’ve 
got  horses,  all  right,  as  we’ll  mighty  soon  show  you.” 

Then  Wild  nodded  to  Charlie  and  Jim,  and  they  hastened 
around  to  the  stable  to  saddle  their  horses. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  came  riding  out,  and  when  the 
waiting  officer  saw  the  superb  sorrel  stallion  and  the  two 
excellent  horses  Charlie  and  Jim  were  riding,  his  face  showed 
surprise. 

“American  horses?”  he  Said,  questioningly. 

“Yes,  about  as  good  as  they  make  them  over  there,  too,” 
Wild  answered. 

“Splendid!  They  are  trained  for  the  show  business,  too.” 

“They  are  trained  for  about  anything  that  horses  can  be, 
I  suppose.” 

The  captain  nodded,  and  rode  out  to  the  center  of  the 
street,  our  three  friends  following  him. 

Then  at  a  signal  given  by  the  waving  of  his  sword,  a  dozen 
mounted  troopers  rode  up  as  an  escort. 

“Something  of  the  royalty  attached  to  this,  I  reckon,”  Wild 
said,  smiling  at  his  partners. 

“Looks  that  way.  But  there  ain’t  no  kings  or  Kaisers  in 
this  game.  It’s  only  General  Von  Kluck  we’re  goin’  to  see,” 
Charlie  retorted. 

“That’s  all  right.  But  you  must  remember  that  Von  Kluck 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  generals  the  Kaiser  has 
in  the  field.” 

“Maybe  he  is.  But  things  wouldn’t  be  done  this  way  in 
our  country.” 

“And  we  wouldn’t  expect  them  to  be,”  Jim  declared. 

They  rode  on  up  the  street  for  probably  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  turning  to  the  right,  soon  neared 
the  big  railway  depot. 

But  they  did  not  go  all  the  way  to  it,  for  there  was  a  broad 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  left,  which  really  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  city. 

It  was  on  this  that  the  Hotel  Imperial  was  located. 

This  big  edifice  had  been  turned  over  to  General  Von  Kluck, 
and  was  his  headquarters  for  the  time. 

It  was  not  yet  half-past  one  when  our  friends  arrived. 

Attendants  were  there  to  take  charge  of  their  horses,  and 
then  with  the  captain  of  the  guards  leading  them,  they  soon 
were  ushered  into  the  hotel  parlor  which  had  been  temporarily 
converted  into  the  private  office  of  the  general. 

Von  Kluck  was  there  in  waiting,  and  his  face  lit  up  with 
a  smile  as  he  recognized  his  visitors. 

He  was  very  democratic  in  his  ways,  and  taking  off  h! 
hat,  he  laid  it  upon  a  table,  and  then  stepped  forward  and 
shook  hands  with  the  three. 

“You  Americans  arc  a  wonderful  people.  Some  time  I  mean 
to  pay  your  country  a  visit;  that  Is,  if  I  survive  the  present 
war,”  he  said. 

“1  reckon  you’ll  pull  through,  ail  right,  general,”  Wild  an¬ 
swered,  in  his  cool  and  easy  way.  “Just  hurry  the  business 
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through  as  soon  as  possible,  for  certainly  it  is  a  terrible 
business  you  are  engaged  in.” 

"Terrible,  indeed,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.  We  have  the 
honor  of  our  Fatherland  at  stake.  Jealousy  brought  on  the 
war,  and  France,  England  and  Russia  want  to  crush  us.  But 
you  understand  all  that.” 

“No.  general,  we  don't.  The  fact  is  we  are  not  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  what  brought  on  the  war.  We  are  neu¬ 
tral,  and  naturally  wish  that  it  will  come  to  an  end  quickly.” 

“You  are  neutral?”  and  Von  Kluck  seemed  surprised. 

"In  every  sense  of  the  word.” 

“And  yet  I  have  learned  since  the  valuable  service  you  ren¬ 
dered  to  me  this  morning  that  you  are  a  personal  friend  of 
our  great  and  noble  Kaiser.” 

"I  reckon  there  is  some  truth  in  that.  But  that  don’t  mean 
that  I  must  take  sides  with  the  Germans.” 

"No,  of  course  not.” 

They  all  sat  down  now,  and  for  the  next  half  hour  a 
spirited  conversation  was  kept  up. 

Wild  showed  Von  Kluck  not  only  the  royal  documents  he 
possessed  from  the  Kaiser,  Crown  Prince  and  generals  of  the 
German  arn^y,  but  the  papers  he  had  in  his  possession  that 
were  signed  by  English  and  French  generals. 

"There’s  one  great  general  I  have  yet  to  meet,”  the  young 
deadshot  said,  as  Von  Kluck  passed  them  back  to  him.  "Then 
I  shall  feel  about  satisfied,  as  far  as  that  part  of  it  goes.” 

"To  whom  do  you  refer?” 

“General  Joffre.” 

The  general’s  face  clouded  for  a  moment,  but  it  quickly 
lighted  up,  and  with  a  nod  he  said: 

“He  is  a  great  man  for  France.” 

“Undoubtedly.  Now  then,  I  presume  that  you  are  going  to 
give  me  your  autograph.” 

"More  than  that.  I  have  already  dictated  a  letter  which  is 
typed  upon  parchment,  and  I  will  now  affix  my  signature  to 
it.” 

Von  Kluck  pushed  a  button,  and  the  next  minute  his  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  appeared  with  the  document,  no  doubt  having 
been  told  to  be  ready  to  answer  the  call. 

He  wrote  his  signature  and  rank,  and  then  with  his  own 
hand  put  the  seal  upon  it,  after  which  he  handed  it  to  Wild. 

The  young  deadshot  looked  it  over  and  found  that  it  surely 
would  prove  of  great  value  to  him  in  any  part  of  Europe  that 
was  in  possession  of  the  German  army. 

“Thank  you,/ general,”  he  said.  “I  certainly  will  make  it 
a  point  to  keep  this  always.” 

“You  saved  my  life,  and  I’m  sorry  I  cannot  offer  you  any¬ 
thing  further.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  give  you 
money,  for  I  have  learned  by  inquiry  that  even  though  you 
arc  but  a  very  young  man,  you  are  very  wealthy.” 

“■Wealthy  enough  to  get  along,  I  reckon.  But  you  have  got 
that  dead  right.  I  wouldn’t  think  of  taking  money  from 
you.  Tt  really  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  any  one,  whether  it  is  a  distinguished  general  of  the 
German  army,  or  some  poor  unfortunate  beggar.” 

Von  Kluck  regarded  the  boy  seriously  for  a  moment,  and 
then  with  a  nod  said: 

"1  am  sure  I#can’t  express  to  you  how  grateful  I  am.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  may  soon  meet  again. ” 

“T  hank  you,  general.  But  one  word  with  you  before  we  [ 
go.” 

“As  many  as  you  like.  Proceed.” 

“[  want  to  say  something  about  a  captain  of  the  Fifth 
Artillery,  which  I  believe  is  under  your  command.” 

“Ye3.  What  is  it?” 

Wild  then  briefly  related  how  he  and  his  companions  hail 
been  snubbed  by  Captain  Pfeiffer,  and  what  had  happened 
since  that'  time. 

The  general  listened  to  him,  occasionally  frowning,  but 
never  once  did  he  interrupt  him. 

“I'll  attend  to,  the  case  of  Captain  Pfeiffer  without  delay,” 
ho  said. 

“Now  see  here,  general,”  and  Wild  leaned  a  little  closer 
to  him.  “I  forgot  to  exact  a  promise  from  you  before  I  told 
you  this.” 

“A  promise?" 

“Yes,  I  should  have  made  you  promise  not  to  look  into  the 
matter  at  all,  as  far  as  our  case  is  concerned.” 

“You  astonish  me,  Mr.  West." 

“Do  I?  Well,  you  don't  know  me  exactly  yet.  Now  then, 
what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  lot  this  matter  go  right  along 
as  It  is.  Of  course  you  should  undoubtedly  have  this  captain 
watched,  for  really  I  think  he  Is  unfit  to  be  in  the  position 


disciplined  for  what  I  have  told  you.  I  am  going  to  let  my 
partner  here,”  and  he  nodded  toward  the  scout,  “give  him 
a  good,  sound  thrashing.  You  know  what  that  means,  gen¬ 
eral.”  , 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  I  am  amazed  at  all  this.  The  fellow 
certainly  went  beyond  himself  when  he  doubted  your  veracity 
after  showing  him  the  genuine  documents  you  have  in  your 

possession.” 

“That’s  all  right,  General  Von  Kluck.  None  of  us  care  any¬ 
thing  about  that  part  of  it.  .We  succeeded  in  getting  rooms 
at  the  hotel,  and  we  are  very  comfortably  located  there.  This 
duel  is  scheduled  to  come  off  at  four  o’clock  this  afternoon, 
unless  the  captain  changes  his  mine.  Probably  he  is  some¬ 
what  uneasy  after  learning  the  weapons  that  are  to  be  used. 
But  you  can  bet  your  life,  general,  that  Cheyenne  Cha:lie 
will  trim  him  in  proper  shape.  While  he  is  nothing  In  the 
way  of  a  prizefighter,  he  certainly  knows  how  to  handle 
himself.” 

“There  ain’t  no  joke  about  that,  general,”  Charlie  spoke 
up,  unable  to  keep  from  saying  something.  “I  reckon  I  kin 
lick  a  whole  regiment  of  sieh  measly  coyotes  as  that  captain 


is. 


“This  is  something  so  entirely  unusual  that  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  do,”  and  the  general  certainly  was  perplexed  for  a 
time. 

Finally  he  looked  steadily  at  the  young  deadshot  and  said: 

“Is  it  really  your  wish  to  have  the  matter  rest  as  it  is,  I 
mean  after  this  duel  is  fought?” 

“Yes,  general,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  hope*  you  will 
promise  me  to  let  it  be  that  way.” 

“Very  well,  then.  I  feel  that  I  am  under  obligations  to 
you  for  saving  my  life  this  morning,  so  I  will  grant  your  re¬ 
quest.  But,”  he  added,  “I  surely  mean  to  have  Captain  Pfeif¬ 
fer  watched,  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  is  unfit  to  hold  the 
title  he  now  bears,  he  will  be  reduced  to  the  ranks.” 

“All  right,  general.  So  long  as  it  is  not  done  because  he 
was  insulting  to  us,  I  am  satisfied.” 

“That  part  of  the  matter  shall  not  be  looked  into  at  all, 
since  I  have  given  my  promise  to  omit  it.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  With  your  permission  we  will  retire.” 

No  doubt  Von  Kluck  had  plenty  of  business  on  hand,  and 
really  had  been  giving  more  time  than  he  could  spare  to  the 
Americans. 


He  shooK  hands  with  them,  and  again  thanked  Wild  for 
his  heroic  deed  of  the  morning,  after  which  he  retired. 

The  captain  of  the  guards  was  waiting  outside  for  them, 
and  after  he  had  conducted  them  to  their  horses  he  ap¬ 
pointed  four  cavalrymen  to  escort  them  back  to  their  hotel. 

“I  reckon  we  are  not  afraid  to  go  back  alone.”  Wild  said, 
laughingly.  “But  since  y^u  want  it  that  way,  all  right.  * 

“It  will  save  you  the  unpleasantness  of  being  stopped  by 
some  officer,”  was  the  reply.  “A  more  rigid  rule  is  about  to 
be  enforced  here  in  the  city,  and  it  may  have  taken  effect 
by  this  time,  for  all  I  know.” 


“Very  well,”  and  mounting  his  horse,  Wild  nodded  1o  his 
partners  and  then  rode  back  down  the  street. 

The  four  cavalrymen  rode  with  them,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  arrived  at  the  hotel. 

After  being  dismissed,  the  cavalrymen  promptly  rode  awav, 
while  Wild  and  his  partners  quickly  sought  the  girls. 

“How  did  you  make  out.  Wild?”  Arietta  asked,  eagerly 

“About  as  fine  as  could  be  expected,”  was  the  reply.  “G( 
eral  Von  Kluck  is  certainly  a  fine  man. 


Gen- 


Then  he  showed  the  niece  of  parchment  with  the  general's 
signature  and  seal. 


“You  will  have  plenty  of  souvenirs  from  this  war  to  take 
back  home  with  you.  Wild,”  Eloise  remarked,  after  reading 
it.  “I  doubt  if  any  American  or  any  other  foreigner  for  that 
matter,  could  show  half  as  much.” 


>  blob  ha  hold--.  But  ou  no  condition  would  I  have  him 


“Probably  not  when  it  comes  to  souvenirs  of  the  great 
European  war.  But  that's  all  right.  It's  all  in  the  regular 
routine  of  our  daily  lives.  Something  has  got  to  be  goinc  n 
all  the  time,  or  we  wouldn't  feel  just  right.  While  I  value 
i lm  pupei  s  and  passport**  I  have  in  my  possession  as  sou- 
.venirs.  I  think  a  lot  more  of  them  for  the  good  thev  will  do 
us  while  we  are  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  haven't  e  t 
to  stay  here  if  we  don’t  want  to,  for  I  am  quite  sure  it 
could  be  managed  to  get  the  whole  show  over  into  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  then  sail  with  it  for  New  York.  But  I  am  horn  ml 
that  the  war  will  soon  terminate,  and  then  we’ll  be  able  to  re- 
stime  traveling.” 

“Did  you  say  anything  to  General  Von  Kluck  about 
audaciejus  Captain  Pfeiffer?”  Arietta  asked. 

Oh,  yes,  1  came  near  forgetting  it,  too.  I  axed  it  all 
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r'-*  -  ,  ,v'  v,t?ino^  Qu^e  angry  when  he  heard  about 

tte  el  low,  bat  readily  gave  his  promise  that  his  conduct 
■vit sbo'!’ii  have  no  bearing  upon  an  investigation  that 

*  1°  *H  *r‘*'  '  him.  1  really  believe  that  it  won’t  take 
tho>  '  who  make  the  investigation  very  long  to  discover  that 
he  :s  unfit  to  be  a  captain  of  the  artillery.  But  that  is  no 
aff»:r  of  ours.  As  soon  as  Charlie  has  fought  a  duel  with 
ntm  well  be  done  with  him." 

Don  t  be  sure  of  that."  Anna  spoke  up.  “He  may  be  one 
of  the  vindictive  sort  and  seeking  for  revenge.” 

i.et  him  seek  tor  revenge,  gal.”  the  scout  said,  smiling 
I  iTinily.  I  m  goin’  to  fight  him  a  duel  with  bare  fists,  an’ 

ma>  be  a  little  kickin’  will  be  done,  too.  I’m  goin’  to  lick 

,  b.m.  too,  an  you  kin  bet  all  you’re  worth  on  it.  If  that 

i  don  t  satisfy  him,  he  kin  come  around  an’  look  for  more,  an’ 

then  if  he  tries  to  put  up  any  gun  play  he’ll  git  a  bullet 
where  it  will  do  him  the  most  good.” 

I  “But.  Charlie,  he  is  larger  and  heavier  than  you,  and  who 

*  knows  but  that  he  may  be  an  athlete'?” 

Oh,  most  likely  he’s  as  strong  as  a  bull.  But  don’t  mind 
;  about  that,  gal.  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  to  wrastle  with  him. 

But  I  ain’t  goin’  to  let  him  git  hold  of  me  if  I  kin  help  it. 
y I’m  jest  goin’  to  keep  on  my  feet  an’  land  on  him  every  time 
I  git  a  chance.  Maybe  it  won’t  take  more  than  one  or  two 
cracks  to  finish  him.  I  give  him  one  good  clip  on  the  jaw, 
an’  it  made  him  set  down  mighty  sudden-like.  Most  likely 
he'll  remember  it  an’  try  an’  keep  out  of  my  reach.” 

They  were  all  soon  laughing  over  the  expected  duel,  for 
even  the  girls  seemed  to  regard  it  as  more  of  a  joke  than 
anything  else. 

All  had  their  doubts  about  the  captain  showing  up  at  the 
appointed  time,  however. 

A  little  before  four  o’clock  Charlie,  who  was  getting  rest¬ 
less  from  waiting,  suggested  that  they  go  out  behind  the 
^  stable  and  look  for  Captain  Pfeiffer. 

Leaving  the  girls  in  their  rooms,  Wild  and  his  partners 
went  on  downstairs,  and  passing  through  the  office,  entered 
the  cafe. 

A  number  of  civilians  and  a  few  officers  were  gathered  there 
talking  about  the  war,  and  as  our  friends  took  a  look  around 
they  saw  Captain  Pfeiffer  enter  with  two  officers,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  a  sergeant. 

The  moment  his  eyes  rested  upon  them  he  stepped  forward, 
a  forced  smile  on  his  face,  and  said: 

“I  am  sorry  mv  challenge  was  regarded  as  a  joke.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  for  me  to  think  of  fighting  a  duel  in  the 
way  you  want  it.” 

“Meanin’  me?”  Charlie  asked,  for  the  remarks  W'ere  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Wild. 

“It  is  out  of  the  question,”  the  captain  repeated,  ignoring 
the  scout’s  remark  and  still  looking  at  the  young  deadshot. 
“So  you  think  it’s  a  joke,  do  you?”  Wild  said,  meaning  for 
f  Charlie  to  keep  quiet. 

“What  else  do  you  call  it?  I  am  a  German  soldier,  and  1 
stand  on  my  honor.” 

“All  right,  Captain  Pfeiffer.  I  don’t  think  your  honor 
amounts  to  a  great  deal,  so  I’ll  just  t611  you  that  you  are 
afraid  to  meet  the  man  you  challenged  to  a  duel,  after  giving 
him  permission  to  name  the  weapons  that  were  to  be  used. 
Now  then,  when  I  tell  you  I  think  you  are  afraid,  it  simply 
means  that  you  must  be  a  coward.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  DUEL. 


The  face  of  the  artillery  captain  turned  all  colors,  and  for 
a  moment  ho  seemed  to  be  almost  choking  to  keep  back  his 

raze. 

Wild  had  talked  to  him  plainly  in  pretty  good  German,  and 
every  word  was  understood. 

There  was  no  mistaking  it. 

f i .  had  been  called  a  coward,  and  this  from  a  mere  boy 
who  was  an  American  at  that. 

T  e  two  officers  with  him  acted  as  if  they  were  getting 
rend;,  to  poanec  upon  our  three  friends  and  settle  accounts 
with  them  without  delay. 

\V ; p*  cmiled  tantnlfzingly  as  be  noted  this. 

reckon  you  fellows  hod  better  keep  quiet,”  he  advised, 
ir:  is  cool  and  easy  way.  “Just  try  and  start  a  row  here 

ar  d  ■  will  get  licked  in  short  order.” 

(j  of  them  was  about  to  make  an  angry  retort  when 


Pfeiffer  by  an  extraordinary  effort  calmed  himself  and  hold 
up  his  hand  for  him  to  remain  quiet. 

“Upon  only  one  condition  will  I  fight  a  duel  with  the  in¬ 
sulting  American,”  he  sulci,  doing  his  best  to  remain  cool. 

“All  right,  captain.  1  reckon  Cheyenne  Charlie  is  willing 
to  let  you  have  your  way  about  it.  Name  the  condition.” 

“We  must  fight  with  regular  dueling  pistols.” 

“Captain,  you  don’t  want  to  die  very  soon;  do  you?"  the 
young  deadshot  asked,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“A  good  soldier  never  fears  death,”  was  the  proud  retort. 

“A  good  soldier,  probably.  But  you  don’t  call  yourself  a 
good  soldier,  do'  you?  I  consider  you  a  very  poor  imitation, 
and  I  can’t  understand  how  It  is  that  you  managed  to  obtain 
the  shoulder-straps  of  an  artillery  captain.  Must  have  had 
some  pull,  I  reckon.” 

"I  can’t  bear  these  insults,  captain,”  the  lieutenant  with 
him  spoke  up,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  pull  his  sword. 

“You  just  keep  that  big  sticker  where  it  is,  or  somethin’  will 
happen  to  you,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke  up,  at  the  same  time 
tapping  the  butt  of  bis  revolver.  “I  ain’t  s’posed  to  ha  Ye 
lead  in  this  here  gun.  ’cause  it’s  against  the  rules  for  non- 
combatants  to  carry  loaded  weapon,  as  I  understand.  But 
sometimes  a  feller  is  likely  to  forgit  about  rules.  Maybe 
I’ve  forgotten  ’em  now,  an’  if  this  here  thing  barks  once,  you 
kin  bet  your  life  that  somethin’  is  goiu’  to  drop.” 

.  “Easy,  Charlie,”  said  Wild,  smilingly.  “Never  mind  wliat 
these  fellows  say.  I  take  it  that  both  of  them  are  about  of 
the  same  caliber  as  the  captain.  They  need  something  in  the 
way  of  disciplining.  l"ou  go  ahead  and  fight  Pfeiffer  the  way 
he  wants  it.  Dueling  pistols  are  all  right.  I  reckon  if  you 
can  shoot  straight  with  a  regular  gun.  you  can  put  a  bullet 
Where  you  want  to  with  a  weapon  that  is  designed  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  accurate.  ” 

“I  never  shot  one  of  them  blamed  duelin’  pistols.  Wild.  Let 
him  use  one  of  ’em  if  he  wants  to,  an’  I’ll  take  my  good  old 
gun.  ” 

“No,  we  are  going  to  let  him  have  his  way  in  everything 
save  one  thing.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Pfeiffer  asked,  looking  astonished. 

“I  mean  that  I  want  the  privilege  of  loading  the  pistols.” 

“That  privilege  will  be  granted  to  you  provided  I  am  pres¬ 
ent  when  yon  do  it.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  needn’t  think  that  I  am  going  to 
load  them  differently.  Anyhow,  you  will  have  to  take  your 
choice  of  the  two  weapons  when  everything  is  ready,  so  you 
wouldn’t  know  if  there  was  anything  wrong  with  one  of 
them.  ” 

“Very  well.  1  agree  to  that.  But  we  had  better  wait  un¬ 
til  to-morrow  morning  before  settling  the  affair.” 

“No,  we  won’t.  We’ll  settle  it  right  now  while  it  is  fresh.” 

“As  you  please,”  and  the  captain  promptly  stood  on  his 
dignity. 

After  talking  it  over  for  a  minute  or  two  ami  finding  that 
the  captain’s  two  companions  were  now  quite  calm,  Wild 
suggested  that  they  go  to  a  private  room  and  make  the  final  * 
arrangements. 

The  lieutenant  had  a  ease  with  him  which  the  young  dead- 
shot  knew  pretty  well  contained  a  pair  of  dueling  pistols, 
as  he  could  toll  by  the  shape.  < 

“You  have  the  goods  with  you,  I  see,”  he  said,  nodding  to 
the  fellow. 

“The  pistols,  you  mean?”  came  the  reply. 

“Yes.” 

“I  brought  sthem  with  me  at  the  suggestion  of  the' captain.” 

“All  right,  then;  come  on.” 

Those  who  had  been  standing  about  listening  to  tlie  con¬ 
versation  no  doubt  would  have  been  pleased  to  follow  them, 
but  there  was  no  chance  of  doing  so. 

Two  minutes  later  the  six  were  in  a  private  room. 

“Now  then,  if  you  will  sit  down  a  minute  and  behave  like 
gentlemen.  I  will  go  and  get  some  of  the  best  powder  manu¬ 
factured  in  tlie  United  States,”  Wild  said. 

The  lieutenant,  who  was  evidently  to  be  the  captain’s  second 
in  the  duel,  nodded  assent,  so  tlie  young  deadshot  quickly  left 
the  room. 

He  soon  found  out  where  Hop’s  room  was,  and  was  not 
long  in  rousing  him. 

“Whatteo  mattee,  Mislcr  Wild?”  the  Chinaman  asked,  blink¬ 
ing  like  an  owl  after  having  been  disturbed  from  a  sound 
sleep  as  the  young  deadshot  entered. 

“I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  Hop;  that  is.  It’  you 
are  in  anything  like  condition  to  do  it.” 

“Me  allee  light,  M islet*  Wild.  My  dllukee  liliou  too  much 
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Mine,  so  be.  blit  evelythling  allee  light  now.  Wliattee  you 

vrautee?” 

“Charlie  Is  going  to  fight  a  duel  with  that  big  German  cap¬ 
tain.” 

Hop  grinned. 

“Lnt  all  e  light.  Misler  Charlie  killee  him  veUy  muchee 
quickee,  so  be.” 

“But  I  don't  want  him  to  kill  him,  Hop.  I  want  you  to  put 
up  a  job  so  that  neither  can  possibly  be  hurt” 

“Ley  shootee,  Misler  Wild?" 

“Yes.  they  are  going  to  shoot  at  each  other,  and  the  weapons 
are  to  be  dueling  pistols.  You  know  what  they  are.” 

“Me  knowee  pletty  well.  Misler  Wild.” 

“All  right.  Now  you  just  fix  up  something  that  resembles 
lead  bullets  and  give  them  to  me,  and  I  "want  some  powder, 
too.  These  weapons  are  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  you  know, 
and  are  loaded  in  than  M’aj\” 

“Allee  light.  Misler  Wild.  Me  fixee  velly  muchee  quickee. 
Me  gottee  lead  bullets,  and  me  gottee  evelythling  else.” 

'  The  Chinaman  was  not  long  in  finding  just  what  he  wanted. 

He  made  a  package  of  enough  powder  to  load  the  weapons 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  selecting  some  lead  bullets  of 
different  sizes,  passed  them  over  to  the  young  deadshot. 

Having  done  this,  he  brought  out  a  little  tin  box  that  con¬ 
tained  several  empty  capsules  which  could  easily  be  worked 
Into  a  round  shape  by  rolling  between  the  fingers. 

“You  wantee  blood,  Misler  Wild?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.  that’s  the  idea.  The  same  old  trick  you  have  per¬ 
formed  so  many  times  before.” 

“Allee  light.  Me  gottee  plenty  led  ink,  so  be.” 

Then  the  Chinaman  proceeded  to  fill  some  capsules  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  with  red  ink. 

After  having  sealed  them  he  rolled  them  about  until  they 
were  exactly  round,  and  then  he  produced  a  powder  that  Mas 
of  a  leaden  color. 

This  soon  transformed  them  so  they  appeared  exactly  like 
round  bullets  of  lead. 

“Evelythling  allee  light,  Misler  Wild.  Maybe  me  allee  samee 
loadee  um  pistols.” 

“No.  I  am  going  to  do  that.  Give  those  things  to  me.” 

“You  puttee  um  lead  bullets  in  lis  pocket,  and  um  other  j 
bullets  iu  lis  pocket,”  the  Chinaman  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
pockets  on  either  side  of  the  young  deadshot’s  coat. 

“I’ll  do  that,  all  right,  Hop,”  and  he  quickly  did  so. 

“Me  likee  see  um  duel,  so  be,  Misler  Wild,”  the  Chinaman 
said,  as  Wild  was  about  to  take  his  departure. 

“All  right,  you  get  out  behind  the  stable  somewhere  and 
hide.  There  is  ■where  it  is  going  to  take  place.” 

That  was  quite  enough  for  the  Chinaman,  and  he  hastened 
to  make  ready  to  leave  his  room. 

After  the  young  deadshot  had  gone  Hop  thought  of  his 
American  friend  Hastings. 

“Maybe  he  likee  see  um  duel,  too,  so  be,”  he  muttered. 
“Me  havee  findee  him  velly  muchee  quickee.” 

It  was  a  pretty  sure  thing  that  he  would  succeed  in  find¬ 
ing  his  friend,  for  when  Hop  started  on  a  quest  it  was  seldom 
indeed  lie  failed. 

Meanwhile  our  hero  returned  to  the  room  where  the  three 
officers  and  his  partners  were  waiting  for  him. 

Captain  Pfeiffer  appeared  to  be  perfectly  cool. 

“Are  you  ready  to  proceed  with  the  loading  of  the  pistols?” 
he  asked,  stiffly. 

“All  ready,”  was  the  reply.  “We  will  proceed  at  once.” 

Then  Wild  opened  up  the  powder  he  had,  and  the  lieutenant 
produced*  the  dueling  pistols. 

“Just  about  what  I  thought  they  u-ere, ”  the  young  dead- 
shot  commented,  as  he  nodded  to  his  partners.  “Long  barrels 
and  of  the  old  type.  They  shoot  very  accurately.” 

“Very,”  the  captain  spoke  up.  “Even  though  my  opponent 
Is  a  wild  Westerner,  and  a  dead  shot,  probably,  I  will  sho^v 
him  my  skill.  '1  he  only  fear  I  have  about  the  whole  matter 
is  that  it  may  be  reported  to  General  Yon  Kluck. ” 

“There  will  be  no  report  made  of  it.  I’m  sure,  even  if  you 
kill  my  partner,”  Wild  declared. 

“I  Mill  have  to  take  your  word  for  It.  But  It  matters  not. 
The  honor  of  a  German  officer  is  at  stake.” 

“You  know  wbnt  I  told  you  about  your  honor  a  little  while 
ago,  captain,”  the  boy  said,  meaningly. 

This  caused  him  to  wilt,  but  undoubtedly  he  felt  that  after 
he  succeeded  In  besting  Cheyenne  Charlie  he  would  much  like 
to  fight  a  duel  with  Young  Wild  West. 

Wild  now  eoolly  proceeded  to  load  the  two  pistols,  the  three 
officers  Matching  him  closely. 

The  ponder  Mas  placed  iu  and  rammed  down  tightly,  and 
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then  he  drew  out  some  of  the  renl  bullets  and  let  them  el 

“'Thev  were  deflated  to’ be  just  right,  so  Wild  <>;*“] 

balk  into  his  pocket,  and  then  took  two  of  the  fake  ballet.* 

fTwas  necMsa^ftr  him  to  put  them  Into  the  pistol,  cur 4 
f „itv  ov  iie  would  cause  the  capsules  to  burst- 

ut  he  managed  to  do  this  all  right,  though  the  lieutenant  I 
questioned  him  us  to  why  he  did  not  push  them  dowa  good 

'"“That’s  nil  right."  was  the  reply.  "I  am  doing  this,  and 

I  am  going  to  do  it  my  way.” 

Caps  were  then  placed  upon  the  tubes,  and  the  weapons 

were  loaded. 

All  this  time  Cheyenne  Charlie  could  hardly  keep  back  the 

eXRut 1  he11  knew  *very  well  that  Wild  had  put  up  a  Job  so  the 
duel  would  be  a  farce,  though  he  had  not  been  told  so.  J*  4 
But  as  they  were  going  out  the  young  deadshot  whispered 
it  in  his  ear,  and  then  quickly  informed  Jim. 

As  the  party  marched  from  the  private  room  they  found  a 

oT'/Avirrl  finer  fnr  ill  tll6  llflllWftT. 


Since  the  captain  had  taken  no  pains  to  keep  the  matter 
secret,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  otherwise. 

“Everything  is  all  ready,  captain,”  the  young  deadshot  said. 

“I  will  act  as  second  for  my  partner." 

“And  I  for  the  captain,”  the  lieutenant  said,  quickly. 

“Oh,  I  know  that  much.  Come  on.  We  will  get  behind  the 
stable  and  settle  this  thing  in  a  jiffy.  How  far  apart  do  you 
Intend  to  stand?” 

“I  will  leave  that  to  you.” 

“Very  well.  Come  on.” 

It  was  rather  a  strange  proceeding  right  in  the  heart  of  a 
city  that  had  been  captured  by  the  Germans  and  was  being  j, 
held  by  them. 

But  queer  and  odd  things  happen  ail  over  the  world,  and 
probably  this  was  one  of  them. 

Back  to  the  stable  they  went,  with  as  many  as  forty  men 
following  them. 

Just  as  they  were  going  to  turn  to  go  behind  the  building 
Wild  saw  Hop  and  Hastings  hurrying  from  the  hotel. 

“Boys,”  he  said  to  his  partners  n’ith  a  laugh,  “I  reckon  the 
heathen  has  anakened  his  American  friend,  so  he  can  see  the 
fun.  Here  he  comes.” 


Both  laughed  lightly,  and  two  minutes  later  they  were  be¬ 
hind  the  stable  in  asbig  yard  that  was  well  surrounded  by  a 
high  board  fence.  '  - 

The  lieutenant  quickly  settled  upon  the  distance  being  thirty 
feet. 

Then  a  coin  was  tossed  for  choice  of  positions. 

Pfeiffer  won,  and  promptly  selected  that  part  of  the  yard  .  , 
where  the  sun  n-as  behind  him.  ' 

“That’s  all  right.”  the  scout  said,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  “I  reckon  I  kin  see  you,  an’  if  this  blamed  pistol  shoots 
straight,  you’ll  be  a  dead  man  the  minute  my  finger  pulls  the 
trigger.  ” 

The  two  principals  n-ere  forced  to  turn  their  backs,  and 
then  the  lieutenant  laid  the  pistols  upon  the  ground  so  they 
might  select  them. 

“Go  ahead,”  said  the  scout,  as  the  captain  hesitated  after 
turning  around  and  throwing  his  eyes  upon  the  weapons.  “It  || 
don’t  make  no  difference  to  me  which  one  1  take.” 


Evidently  it  did  not  to  the  captain,  either,  for  he  took  the 
one  his  hands  first  touched,  and  then  showed  that  he  was 
ready  to  proceed. 

“Putty  brave,  ain’t  he,  boys?"  the  scout  asked,  with  a 
laugh. 

Wild  and  Jim  n*ere  forced  to  admit  this. 

Whatever  he  might  have  been  otherwise.  Captain  Pfeiffer 
Mils  certainly  not  afraid  to  face  an  opponent  in  a  duel  which 
might  mean  death  to  him.  * 


After  motioning  the  croud  to  keep  back.  Wild  told  the  tw 
to  take  positions,  uhich*  they  promptly  did. 

Then  it  struck  him  that  they  hud  forgotten  to  select 
one  to  give  the  signal  for  the  firing  to  lvegin. 

T/Ooking  about,  hi<*  eyes  fell  upon  the  clever  Chluce 
was  looking  on  expectantly. 

“Hop.”  ho  said,  “pet  out ‘that  old  gun  of  vour«  and 
they  are  ready  fire  a  shot.” 

n  ** A1i  w  llf l1^  *V1Mcr,W1W*"  n,ul  stepped  forward 
the  old-fashioned  revolver  in  his  hand 

The  lieutenant  was  about  to  make  an  objection  but  1' 
nodded  to  him  that  it  was  all  right.  *  *  . 
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|*vm  !e\l  fv  ?*  tlie  Chinaman  called  out,  shrilly,  as  ho  looked 
at  r  rs*t  ne  and  then  the  other. 

I  "Ready!”  came  the  reply  from  the  captain. 

\  B-ng! 

H  n»  tired  a  shot  over  his  head. 

Him? — ham?! 

T\  o  tv’K.rts  sounded  so  closely  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
the  I'istols  were  discharged  at  the  same  time. 

Charlh  and  ids  opponent  stood  exactly  where  they  had  be¬ 
fore  the  sho.>  were  tired. 

There  was  a  big  red  spot  on  the  scout’s  left  arm,  while 
op  st«of  the  captain’s  coat  there  ■fras  another. 

L  But  that  was  all  the  damage  that  was  done. 

“Hip  hi.  hoolay!”  the  clever  Chinee  exclaimed,  and  then  he 
turned  a  hack  somersault,  much  to  the  delight  and  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WILD  SEES  AX  ADVENTURE  AHEAD. 

Blit  few  in  the  crowd  seemed  to  notice  the  red  spots  that 
he  !  sc.  <d'  nly  appeared  upoh  Charlie’s  left  arm  and  upon  the 
breast  or*  Captain  Pfeiffer. 

L  Those  who  did  see  them  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had 
!  been  wounded  and  blood  was  showing. 

But  the  fact  that  neither  seemed  to  mind  it  in  the  least 
was  surprising. 

The  captain  in  fact  did  not  notice  the  stain  until  he  put. 
his  hand  upon  his  breast. 

Tiieu  when  he  saw  the  red  upon  his  fingers  he  turned  a 
deathly  pale,  probably  thinking  that  he  had  been  shot  in  the 
breast  without  feeling  it.  though  he  surely  must  have  felt 
a  slight  impact  when  the  capsule  struck  him. 

“Are  you  hurt.  Charlie?”  Wild  asked,  acting  as  if  he  was 
greatly  concerned. 

“Cot  hit  on  the  arm.  Wild.”  was  the  reply.  “But  I  reckon 
the  bullet  didn’t  go  through.  .  I  winged  him  right  over  the 
he  u.  It’s  1  damed  funny  he’s  standin’  there  yet.” 

The  li  r'onant  who  was  acting  as  the  captain’s  second  made 
a  oui"k  examination. 

lie  threw  open  the  coat,  and  finding  nothing  there  that 
looked  like  a  wound,  shook  his  head  and  talked  excitedly  to 

Pfeiffer. 

“Alien  samee  gloat  jokeo.  so  be!”  IIop  Wab  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  and  then  he  took  another  somersault. 

Wil  l  stopped  him,  and  then  as  the  lieutenant  approached 
him.  he  said:  - 

fWell,  is  your  man  satisfied?” 

“Yes."  was  the  reply.  “There  is  a  mystery  surrounding  it 
th  ;  f  we  cannot  solve  just  at  present.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  Captain  Pfeiffer  was  hit  upon  the  left  breast,  while 
your  friend  simply  had  his  left  arm  touched.  Had  the  bullets 
been  of  lead  the  captain  would  have  been  dead,  for  I  will  ad- 

irour  friend  fired  the  fraction  of  a  second 
l-r - •  r  h^  did.  He  is  satisfied.” 

“AIL right,  lieutenant.  That  being  the  caseT  T  don’t  mind 
,  s'  Ivi ;,e  mystery  for  you.  There  were  no  bullets  in  the  pis- 
[  t  !  .  but  simply  capsules  filled  with  red  ink.  and  then  made 

Ij  to  resemble  bullets.  I  reckon  that  will  he  about  all.” 

-But  -mu  a  moment!”  tho  lieutenant  exclaimed,  eagerly. 
“V  1  -1  you  arrange  it  this  way?” 

•p.  ar  t  my  partner  to  kill  Captain  Pfeiffer.” 

I  r  a  moment  the  lieutenant  remained  silent. 

Tlu-n  his  face  lit  up,  and  putting  out  his  hand,  he  ex- 
I  claimed: 

“Thank  vou!  I  feel  that  I  owe  yon  an  apology.  Tt  was  a 
I  foolish  notion  the  captain  took  when  he  challenged  an  Ameri- 
I  oar  '  -nd  -hot  to  fight  a  duel.” 

“I  reckon  it  was.” 

“I  -hall  a  r  him  to  apologize  to  your  friend 
“Ti  e  e  ain’t  no  need  in  doin’  that.”  the  scout  spoke  up, 
f •  j  \  -  load  disgustedly.  “I  ain't  got  no  use  for  him, 
I  an’  most  be  ain't  got  none  for  me.” 

“Never  mind.  Charlie."  Wild  said,  persuasively.  “If  he  feels 
Y:  ok  P -g'jrfng  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  be  civil.” 

m SV  right  let  her  go.  then." 

W)]i]  i  hn.'  Jie  and  rim  were  not  a  little  surprised  when  they 
fr.nnd  Mat  Pfe  iffer  readily  agreed  to  offer  the  apology, 
if,  e  nie  forrv  rl  and  did  so.  and  Charlie  acted  very  much 
a  Ui'iTi.  f  'snrincr  bln  that  it  was  all  right. 

Tbeu  f.¥  they  vrerc  going  back  to  the  hotel  the  captain  hur¬ 


ried  up  to  the  side  of  the  young  dendshot,  and  in  n  whisper 
said : 

“I  feel  certain  that  you  will  not  report  this  affair  to  the 
general.”  I 

"You  can  bet  your  life  1  won’t,”  was  the  reply.  “You  seem 
to  be  satisfied,  so  I  reckon  we’ll  let  it  go  at  that.” 

“It  will  probably  leak  out,  though."  Pfeiffer  went  on,  as  he 
kept  at  the  boy’s  side.  “But  1  really  wouldn't  care  if  I  was 
dismissed  from  the  army  entirely,  for  it  happens  that  I  soon 
expect  to  be  quite  a  rich  man.  I  would  simply  be  degraded 
by  being  placed  in  the  ranks,  and  that  would  be  galling.” 

“You  say  you  expect  to  bo  a  rich  man  very  soon?”  Wild 
asked,  ignoring  the  other  part  of  what  he  said. 

“Yes,  very  soon.” 

“Some  one  has  died  and  left  you  a  fortune,  I  suppose.” 

“I'll  not  say  as  to  that.  But  I  will  be  rich,  just  the  same, 
probably  this  very  night.” 

The  captain  told  this  in  a  way  which  led  the  young  dead- 
shot  to  believe  that  he  was  simply  trying  to  show  him  that 
he  was  independent  and  , cared  little  for  any  one. 

But  Wild  could  not  help  wondering  how  it  was  that  he  was 
going  to  become  rich  all  of  a  sudden. 

However,  he  said  no  mdre  about  it,  and  parting  company 
with  the  duelist  and  his  companions,  lie  went  with  his  part¬ 
ners  to  the  girls  and  told  them  all  about  the  farce  that  had 
been  enacted  back  of  the  stable. 

Then  he  related  how  Captain  Pfeiffer  was  soon  to  become 
very  rich,  but  had  failed  to  tell  why. 

No  one,  seemed  to  think  much  of  it  save  himself. 

Tho  fact  was  Wild  was  somewhat  puzzled. 

Very  often  small  things  struck  him  as  being  peculiar,  while 
others  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

"There  is  just  one  thing  about  this,”  he  said  to  Jim,  as  the 
two  stood  looking  out  of  a  window.  “That  fellow  don’t  care 
anything  about  being  in  the  army,  but  he  knows  he  will 
hardly  be  dismissed  even  if  the  general  has  his  case  investi¬ 
gated  and  finds  him  unworthy  of  being  an  officer.  He  will 
simply  be  put  back  to  the  ranks.  But  this  business  about 
his  boast  of  being  rich  very  soon  quite  gets  me.  If  the  money 
was  coming  from  a  deceased  relative  he  could  just  as  well 
hare  told  me,  for  there  would  be  no  reason  for  him  to  keep 
it  back.  That  convinced  me  that  lie  expects  to  get  it  from 
another  source.  ” 

“I  suppose’  there  are  different  ways  to  obtain  a  fortune,! 
Wild.  One  might  suddenly  find  one,  for  instance.” 

“That’s  just  it.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  fellow  expects  to 
find  one,  but  hasn’t  yet  quite  located  it.  Anyhow,  I  am  going 
to  watch  him  a  bit.  I  think  I’ll  put  Hop  on  the  job.  He  is 
a  pretty  good  detective,  you  know.” 

“If  you  feel  that  way  about  it  I  certainly  would.  But 
really  I  can’t  see  anything  in  it.” 

Wild  laughed. 

“I  suppose  I  am  rather  foolish  in  talking  this  way.  But 
when  a  thing  pops  into  my  head  1  just  can't  get  it  out,  and 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

A  little  before  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner  Wild  went  in 
search  of  the  clever  Chinee. 

He  found  him  still  in  the  company  of  Hastings,  and  as 
both  were  conducting  themselves  properly,  he  h:ul  no  fault 
to  find. 

“Come  here,  Hop,”  he  said,  after  nodding  to  the  American 
tourist.  “I  want  to  say  something  to  you.” 

“Alice  light,  Misler  Wild,”  and  the  Chinaman  followed  him 
to  another  room. 

“Have  you  seen  anything  of  Captain  Pfeiffer  lately?”  the 
boy  asked. 

“No,  Misler  Wild,  But  me  knowee  where  to  find  him,  so 
be.  ” 

“You  do,  eh?” 

“Yes.  My  fliend.  Misler  Hastings,  he  talkoe.  velly  goodee 
German,  so  be,  and  ley  tellee  him  where  to  findee  urn  cap¬ 
tain.  He  loavee  urn  city  to-mollow  to  go  to  the  flout,  and 
lighten.” 

“Oh.  he  does,  eh?  I  reckon  we  lmd  better  get  busy,  then.” 

“Whattee  lat,  Misler  Wild?"  and  the  Chinaman  looked  at 
him  in  surprise. 

“Well.  Hop,  this  fellow  Pfeiffer  expects  to  come  in  possession 
of  n  fortune  very  shortly.  Now  if  he  Intends  to  get  tliei  for¬ 
tune  here  in  Namur,  he  will  have  to  do  it  before  he  leaves  for 
the  front  to-morrow.  That  means  that  we  had  boiler  watch 
him  to-night.  You  can  do  this  job  all  right,  or  help.  I  reckon, 
for  T  shall  he  around  myself.” 

“Me  do  whattee  you  say  velly  muebee  qulckee,  Misler  Wild.” 
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young  wild  west  and  general  von  kluck: 


“All  right.  I’ll  see  you  right  after  supper, ”  and  so  saying 
the  young  deadshot  left  him. 

.lust  as  our  friends  were  going  to  their  supper,  or  dinner, 
ns  it  was  called  at  the  hotel,  the  captain  who  lmd  escorted 
them  to  and  from  the  headquarters  of  General  Von  Kluck  ar¬ 
rived. 

“1  simply  called  to  pay  my  compliments.”  he  said,  as  Wild 
came  to  meet  him.  “I  am  to  attend  to  a  rather  peculiar  duty 
to-night.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me,  so  1  thought  I  would 
dine  here  at  the  hotel.” 

*  “Well,  you  shall  sit  right  at  our  table,  then,  captain.” 

Wild  really  thought  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  hence  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  him  dining  with  them. 

The  result  was  that  ten  minutes  later  the  captain,  whose 
name  was  Brown,  even  though  he  was  a  l’ull-fledged  German, 
was  introduced  and  on  very  friendly  terms  with  all  hands. 

As  the  meal  progressed  he  informed  Wild  that  the  peculiar 
duty,  as  he  called  it,  for  him  that  night,  was  to  keep  an  eye 
on  some  ruins  at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  where  a  treasure 
was  supposed  to  be  buried. 

On  being  questioned  he  told  them  that  a  very  rich  money¬ 
lender  had  resided  in  an  old  house^  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  shell  several  days  before. 

The  old  man  was  killed,  and  he  had  no  relatives,  so  It  was 
naturally  supposed  that  there  was  a  treasure  somewhere  in 
the  wrecked  building. 

Looters  started  in  every  time  a  building  was  destroyed,  so 
it  became  necessary  to  enforce  the  military  rule  and  prevent 
them  from  touching  anything. 

This  particular  place  where  the  treasure  was  supposed  to 
be  located  somewhere  in  the  ruins  had  been  kept  under  a 
very  strict  guard,  and  -when  Wild  learned  that  Captain 
Pfeiffer  had  been  in  command  of  the  men  doing  duty /there  it 
flashed  upon  him  instantly  as  to  how  Pfeiffer  expected  to  get 
bis  fortune. 

But  ho  said  nothing  to>£aptain  Brown  about  it,  though  he 
looked  at  his  partners  and  the  girls  and  exchanged  glances, 
for  they  seemed  to  think  the  same  way. 

“What  time  do  you  have  , to  go  on  duty  at  the  ruins,  cap¬ 
tain?”  Wild  asked,  as  they  were  rising  from  the  table. 

“At  eight  o’clock.  I  am  to  relieve  Captain  Pfeiffer,  of  the 
Fifth  Artillery.” 

“Oh.  I  see.  Has  he  beeti  doing  duty  all  day?” 

“I  presume  that  he  hasn’t  been  compelled  to  remain  there 
all  the  time.  A  captain  is  simply  supposed  to  make  the  rounds 
occasionally  and  see  that  the  men  are  on  duty.” 

“Yes,  I  see.  All  right.  Sorry  you  will  have  to  remain  out 
all  night” 

“Oh.  I  am  used  to  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  nothing  to  what 
we  have  to  endure  when  the  battle  is  raging  all  night.” 

“Does  General  Von  Kluck  know  that  there  is  a  treasure 
supposed  to  be  located  in  these  ruins  you  speak  off?”  Wild 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

“Yes.  and  ho  is  greatly  interested  in  it.  Twice  he  has  vis¬ 
ited  the  place. 

Wild  thought  this  a  little  peculiar,  but  said  nothing. 

Probably  the  general  knew  that  money  was  needed  to  run 
the  campaign,  and  should  the  treasure  be  found  quite  likely 
it  would  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  German  forces  then 
occupying  Namur. 

After  Captain  Brown  had  departed  Charlie  and  Jim  showed 
i  how  eager  they  were  to  find  out  what  Captain  Pfeiffer  was 
up  to. 

“I'll  li°t  all  I’m  worth  that  he  intends  to  git  that  treasure,” 
Cheyenne  Charlie  declared. 

Wild  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 

“It  strikes  you  that  way,  eh?”  he  said. 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  it  does.  What  do  you  thiuk  about 
it?” 

“ Well,  you  know  what  I  told  you  nt  the  very  start  I 
thought  it  rather  peculiar  that  he  expected  to  get  hold  of  a 
fortune  so  quickly.  Then  he  wouldn't  state  that  he  was  to 
Inherit  it  from  a  dead  relative.  Of  course  he  intends  to  get 
hold  of  this  treasure,  and  probably  he  has  assistants  trying 
to  dig  it  out  right  now.  The  fnct  that  he  has  been  captain 
of  the  detachment  guarding  the  ruins  makes  it  look  that  way.” 

“Wild."  Arietta  saW.  interrupting  the  conversation,  “to 
whom  does  this  treasure  belong?" 

“P.y  rights  it  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  old  money-lender 
who  was  killed.  But  according  to  the  rules  of  war,  I  sup¬ 
pose  It  now  belongs  to  the  Kaiser’s  army.” 

"Then  yon  don’t  really  think  that  the  finder  should  he  en¬ 
titled  to  it?” 

“No,  not  since  the  city  has  been  seized  by  the  Germans  and 


a  guard  Is  placed  over  the  ruins.  That  means  that  they 

own  whatever  is  there.” 

“But  yet  you  intend  to  try  and  find  the  treasure?” 

“How  do  you  know  that,  little  girl?” 

“Oh.  I  know  that  well  enough.  I  can  tell  by  the  way  you 
have  been  talking.” 

“That  may  be,  but  if  I  do  find  it  I  don’t  expect  to  keep  it 
My  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  I  would  just  like  to  see  if  there 
is  really  a  treasure  there.” 

“Oh,  of  course.  You  wouldn’t  stop  at  anything  now.” 

“You  can  bet  your  life  on  that,  Et.  I  am  going  over  to 
that  ruins  just  as  soon  as  it  gets  good  and  dark.  ” 

Thinking  it  was  time  to  start  to  do  something.  Wild  went 
and  found  Hop,  and  after  instructing  him  to  go  and  find  Cap¬ 
tain  Pfeiffer  and  keep  a  sharp  watch  upon  his  movements,  lie 
called  his  partners  and  it  was  quickly  arranged  that  they 
were  to  take  a  walk  over  to  the  ruins. 

But  they  did  not  want  to  get  there  until  Captain  Brown 
was  in  charge  of  the  guards,  so  they  started  strolling  about 
the  city. 

The  military  rules  ordered  every  place  to  be  closed  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  any  one  caught  upon  the  streets  after  that  hour 
would  be  subjected  to  au  examination  and  perhaps  suffer  the 
penalty  of  being  locked  up. 

But  the  young  deadshot  and  bis  partners  had  no  fear  of 
anything  like  this  happening  to  them. 

They  were  immune  from  arrest,  especially  since  they  had 
obtained  the  valuable  document  from  General  Von  Kluck. 

Having  plenty  of  time,  they  strolled  along,  and  after  turn¬ 
ing  two  corners,  found  themselves  proceeding  toward  the  Im¬ 
perial  Hotel. 

“There’s  the  general’s  headquarters.”  Wild  said,  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  building.  “I  reckon  we  may  as  well 
walk  up  there  and  wait  around  a  while.” 

Charlie  and  Jim  were  agreeable  to  this,  so  they  were  soon 
standing  before  the  building  which  was  well  guarded  with 
soldiers  at  the  front  and  side. 

It  seemed  that  all  the  Germans  knew  the  Americans,  for 
in  many  cases  they  were  saluted  just  as  if  they  had  been 
officers. 

Wild,  Charlie  and  Jim  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  hotel  for  a  while,  and  then  they  went  around  the  corner 
and  down  the  side. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the  lights  of  the  city  were  aglare, 
except  in  the  unoccupied  buildings  and  streets  that  had  been 
ordered  closed. 

At  the  rear  of  the  hotel  there  was  a  small  courtyard. 

It  was  quite  dark  here,  and  as  the  three  passed  the  last  of 
the  guards  and  paused  close  to  a  high  board  fence,  they 
heard  low  voices  on  the  other  side,  which  was  in  the  court¬ 
yard. 

There  was  nothing  strange  in  this,  since  any  one  might 
meet  another  and  talk  in  low  tones. 

But  Wild  thought  he  recognized  one  of  the  voices,  and  after 
listening  for  a  moment  he  gave  a  sudden  start. 

“Boys,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  “General  Von  Klu  k  is  at  the 
other  side  of  this  fence.  I  can  hear  him  talking.” 

“Are  you  sure,  Wild?”  Jim  asked. 

“Quite  sure.  Just  let  me  hear  a  voice  once  and  I'll  always 
remember  \it.  especially  when  I  have  listened  to  it  a  while. 
The  general  is  right  there.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  he  can 
be  doing  in  the  yard  at  the  rear  of  his  headquarters?” 

“Maybe  we  had  better  find  out,”  the  scout  suggested. 

“Oh,  it’s  none  of  our  business,  of  course.  But  1  am  curious 
again,  so  we’ll  try  and  find  out,  Charlie.” 

They  moved  further  down  the  fence,  and  then  fortunately 
came  to  a  place  where  a  portion  of  a  board  was  split  off. 

Wild  applied  his  eye  to  the  opening,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
see  two  men  standing  a  short  distance  away,  one  of  them 
holding  a  bull’s-eye  lantern. 

The  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  other,  and  even  though 
he  wore  the  uniform  of  a  common  soldier,  the  young  deadshot 
quickly  recognized  General  Von  Kluck. 

This  was  amazing. 

Why  should  the  general  disguise  himself  as  a  common 
soldier? 

But  it  soon  flashed  through  his  mind  what  Captain  Brown 
had  told  him  about  the  general  paying  visits  to  the  ruins  in 
search  of  the  treasure. 

“By  jingo!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  whisper.  “Bovs,  Ml  to;  M» 
general  is  going  to  the  ruins,  where  that  treasure  G  supposed 
to  be.  We  certainly  are  in  iuek.  Th:a  is  goinp  to  bo  a  llttU 
adventure  all  right,  I'm  sure,  for  the  chances  are  Capiat  i 
Pfeiffer  has  laid  his  plans  to  get  away  with  tho  treasure  tbit 
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Te  >'  •  ’-Y.'.t,  1  reckon  we’ll  b^  right  on  hand  to  see  what  hap- 

Without  waiting  to  see  how  or  when  the  general  left  the 
c»y  rt-yard  in  his  disguise  as  a  common  soldier,  Young  Wild 
"  '  'l  and  hb  partners  started  from  the  spot,  heading  in  the 
direction  they  had  been  told  the  ruins  were  to  be  found. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOP'S  ADVENTURE  AT  THE  RUINS. 

Tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  were  immune  as  far  as  being  arrested  was  con¬ 
cerned,  Hop  knew  he  might  experience  considerable  difficulty 
in  going  about  the  street  of  the  city  after  dark. 

He  was  eager  to  get  upon  the  trail  of  Captain  Pfeiffer  and 
watch  his  every  movement. 

But  he  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  do  this  if  he 
remained  in  his  regular  wearing  apparel. 

“Lat  ailee  light,”  he  mused,  as  he  got  ready  to  set  out  upon 
the  errand  Wild  had  appointed  him  to  do.  “Misler  Wild  no 
say  whattee  me  puttee  on.  Me  be  allee  samee  German  soldier 
to-night.  Me  fixee  vellv  muchee  quickee.” 

It  happened  that  Hop  knew  just  where  to  obtain  a  uniform. 

A  private  who  was  nursing  a  broken  arm  he  had  received  in 
battle  several  days  before  was  at  that  moment  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  two  much  drink  in  the  hotel. 

Hop  knew  all  about  this,  since  he  had  helped  carry  him  to 
bed  and  assisted  in  undressing  him. 

Feeling  that  the  man  would  not  need  his  clothing  again 
that  night,  he  resolved  right  away  to  appropriate  it  for  his 
own  use. 

It  was  quite  easy  for  Hop  to  do  a  thing  like  this. 

While  he  was  a  sleight-of-hand  performer,  he  was  clever  at 
other  things,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  room 
that  was  occupied  by  the  intoxicated  soldier. 

It  happened  that  the  fellow  was  sound  asleep,  so  Hop  took 
his  time  and  found  just  what  he  wanted. 

Then  he  quietly  left  and  proceeded  to  his  own  room,  where 
he  was  not  long  in  putting  on  the  soldier  clothes. 

After  coiling  his  queue  tightly  about  his  head  he  found  the 
cap  fitted  him  rather  closely. 

But  this  meant  that  it  wrould  not  fall  off  very  easily,  so  he, 
surveyed  himself  in  the  glass  and  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 

"Me  allea  samee  German  soldier,  so  be.  Me  velly  smartee 
Chinee,"  he  said. 

But  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  get  over  to  the  place  where 
he  knew  Captain  Pfeiffer  would  be  found. 

Since  he  had  noticed  that  a  wounded  soldier  could  go  and 
come  as  he  pleased,  he  quickly  formed  a  sling,  and  placing  his 
left  arm  in  it,  went  on  downstairs  and  out  of  the  hotel  by  a 
back  way. 

Then  he  was  not  long  in  getting  around  to  the  street,  and 
walking  slowly,  taking  care  to  keep  as  much  out  of  the  light 
as  possible,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  until  he  finally  came  to 
the  place  he  had  been  told  the  captain  would  be  found  at. 

This  was  the  very  ruins  that  Young  Wild  West  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  visit.  y. 

It  happened  that  Pfeiffer  was  waiting  at  that  moment  to  be 
relieved. 

He  was  impatient,  and  no  doubt  he  had  good  reasons  for 
being  that  way. 

Young  Wild  West  had  not  misjudged  him  at  all  when  he  de¬ 
cided  that  the  captain  intended  to  get  possession  of  the  treas¬ 
ure  of  the  ruins  that  very  night. 

The  fact  was  he  had  two  trusted  privates  in  his  employ  who 
had  been  searching  for  two  days  for  the  treasure,  but* as  yet 
they  had  failed  to  find  it. 

Pfeiffer  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  there,  for  he 
was  veii  acquainted  in  the  city  and  had  even  known  the  rich 
old  money-lender. 

IP-  was  sitting  before  a  rusty  stove  in  a  small  shanty  right 
at  the  north  end  of  the  ruins  when  Hop  Wah,  seeing  a  light 
th^re.  peered  in  and  saw  him. 

The  night  was  rather  cold,  and  not  being  compelled  to  stay 
out  -  cv  c  pen  air,  the  captain  had  seen  to  it  that  some  of  his 
xt.’  had  ringed  up  the  stove. 

}'{( -iffer  w;>  alone,  and  as  he  puffed  away  at  a  cigar  he 
showed  how  impatient  he  was. 

The  Chinaman  took  a  good  look  at  him  through  a  window, 

•  ■.<  ''atching  his  head  thoughtfully,  gave  a  nod  of  sat- 
lefas tion  and  muttered: 

"Me  A-aU  nee  allee  light,  so  be.  Me  velly  smartee  Chlneo. 


Maybe  he  do  somethling.  Misler  Wild  wanteo  know,  any¬ 
how.” 

Hop  did  not  like  the  cold  to  any  great  extent,  so  he  looked 
j  about  for  a  place  that  might  shield  him  from  the  keen  wind 
j  that  was  blowing  from  the  northeast. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  no  available  spot  that  was  close  to 
the  shanty. 

The  wind  whistled  through  the  ruins  of  the  building  that 
had  stood  there,  the  many  openings  forming  draughts. 

Certainly  it  would  be  better  to  remain  right  out  in  the  open 
than  to  go  in  there. 

While  the  Chinaman  stood  tfiere  meditating,  the  footsteps 
of  soldiers  sounded  close  at  hand. 

The  regular  tread  told  him  they  were  soldiers,  and  when  he 
saw  four  men,  one  of  them  an  officer,  appear  around  a  part 
of  the  ruins,  he  drew  back  out  of  their  sight,  and  only  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  window  of  the  shanty. 

It  was  Captain  Brown  with  three  of  the  men  who  were  to 
relieve  those  who  were  guarding  the  ruins. 

He  had  come  a  little  early,  it  seemed,  and  no  doubt  Captain 
Pfeiffer  would  be  more  than  pleased  when  he  saw  him. 

Evidently  Captain  Brown  knew  just  where  to  go,  for  he 
walked  to  the  door  of  the  shanty,  leaving  the  three  men  stand¬ 
ing  outside,  and  after  giving  a  knock,  boldly  entered. 

Hop  took  the  chance  and  slipped  around  to  the  window. 

But  the  three  soldiers  were  looking  straight  at  the  door,  a<6 
if  they  had  been  told  to  do  so,  and  did  not  see  him. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Chinaman  simply  saw  the  two  officers 
exchange  a  few  words,  when  Captain  Pfeiffer  put  on  his  army 
overcoat,  and  after  saluting,  left  the  shanty. 

He  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  the  salute  the  three 
soldiers  gave  him,  but  turned  on  around  the  ruins. 

Hop  Wah  was  watching  him  sharply,  and  the  moment  he 
had  the  chance  to  do  so  he  started  after  him,  hot  on  the  trail. 

It  was  not  until  then  that  the  Chinaman  discovered  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  inside  the  line  of  guards. 

It  just  happened  that  way,  for  those  who  had  been  there 
all  day  long  had  congregated  in  groups,  waiting  to  be  re¬ 
lieved. 

Hop  had  dome  along  at  the  right  time. 

He  managed  to  get  to  within  a  dozen  steps  of  Captain 
Pfeiffer,  who  was  now  proceeding  cautiously,  as  if  he  feared  he 
might  be  discovered. 

This  was  surprising  to  Hop,  but  he  did  not  pause  to  do  any 
wondering,  and  kept  right  on. 

Right  into  the  ruins  Pfeiffer  turned,  and  then  after  pausing 
and  looking  about  him  as  if  he  feared  he  was  being  watched, 
he  struck  a  match  and  looked  around. 

Hop  wras  able  to  discern  his  form  fairly  well,  since  there  was 
he  saw  the  officer  begin  removing  his  overcoat  and  uniform, 
he  could  not  quite  understand  his  motive. 

He  waited  there,  and  presently  another  match  was  struck. 

Then  he  saw  the  captain  attired  as  an  ordinary  civilian  of 
the  poorer  class. 

Waiting  until  he  heard  him  walking  away,  the  Chinaman 
slipped  around,  and  then- was  right  at  his  heels. 

Through  a  sort  of  alleyway  that  must  have  been  between 
two  buildings  before  they  were  bombarded  into  ruins  the  cap¬ 
tain  went. 

Hop  was  able  to  discern  his  form  fairly  well,  since  there  was 
nothing  overhead  but  the  blue  vault  and  the  stars  that  dotted 
it. 

Around  a  corner  and  climbing  over  some  beams  and  debris, 
Pfeiffer  continued. 

He  made  considerable  more  noise  than  did  the  Chinaman, 
who  was  more  used  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Presently  Pfeiffer  stepped  into  what  had  been  a  good-sized 
room  of  a  house,  though  the  upper  part  had  been  torn  away, 
and  it  was  really  without  a  roof  or  ceiling  of  any  sort. 

Feeling  under  some  boards,  the  man  drew  forth  a  plck-axe, 
and  then,  dark  as  It  was,  he  began  to  dig,  taking  care  to  go 
at  It  as  lightly  as  possible. 

“He  wantee  findee  somethling,  allee  light,”  the  Chinaman 
thought.  “Me  watchee,  so  be.” 

Captain  Pfeiffer  kept  on  digging,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
listen. 

But  no  sounds  came  except  far  away,  and  the  work  went  on. 

After  going  over  a  space  of  probably  six  feet  squaro,  which 
was  composed  mostly  of  broken  piaster  and  splinters,  a  sudden 
cry  came  from  the  lips  of  tho  searcher. 

Of  course  Hop  heard  it,  for  he  was  only  a  few  feel  from 
him,  and  he  knew  right  away  that  a  discovery  had  been  made. 

A  metallic  ring  came  as  the  pielc  was  thrust  among  somo 
wreckage,  and  then  Hop  knew  that  he  must  bo  looking  for 
something  that  was  iron  or  steel. 
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Quickly  Pfeiffer  tore  away  what  was  on  top,  and  then  he 
knelt  upon  both  knees,  and  striking  a  match,  gave  a  nod  and 
exclaimed  In  German: 

“I  have  found  It.  I  knew  It  was  here  somewhere.” 

Hop  did  not  know  what  he  said,  but  he  did  know  that  an 
Important  discovery  had  been  made,  and  naturally  enough 
he  decided  that  it  must  be  something  In  the  way  of  money,  for 
what  else  could  the  man  be  so  eager  to  And? 

The  successful  searcher  now'  utilized  the  handle  of  his  pick 
for  a  pry,  and  soon  had  an  oblong  box  that  wa3  made  of  sheet- 
iron  or  some  other  metal  out  upon  a  clear  spot. 

Hop  could  not  see  so  very  well,  for  it  was  too  dark  for  that. 

But  he  did  his  best  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

Finally  the  captain  struck  a  match,  and  then  he  saw  that 
it  was  really  a  box  that  was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  suit¬ 
case. 

Just  as  the  captain  was  about  to  try  and  force  the  box  open, 
footsteps  and  low  voices  were  heard  a  short  distance  away. 

Turning  quickly,  he  vaulted  through  an  opening,  and  Hop 
could  hear  him  until  he  was  easily  fifty  feet  from  the  spot. 

Hop  crept  into  a  niche  and  soon  sawr  two  men  approaching. 

They  came  and  peered  into  the  place  where  the  iron  box  lay 
exposed.  N  « 

But  of  course  they  did  not  see  it,  and  evidently  not  think¬ 
ing  that  such  a  thing  was  there,  they  talked  a  minute  or  two 
in  low  tones,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  and  went  out  of 
the  ruins. 

Hop  knew  that  in  all  probability  the  captain  was  somewhere 
close  by,  and  that  he  most  likely  would  return  after  hearing 
the  intruders  depart. 

But  he  was  too  inquisitive  to  resist  the  temptation  to  find 
out  what  was  in  the  iron  box,  so  slipping  around  a  corner  of 
the  ruined  wall  of  the  building,  he  dropped  upon  his  knees  and 
began  feeling  for  it. 

When  his  hands  came  in  contact  with  the  box  it  took  him 
but  a  moment  to  find  the  place  where  the  lid  fastened. 

Much  to  his  surprise,  an  ordinary  pull  caused  the  box  to 
open. 

Hop  thrust  his  hand  in,  and  when  it  came  in  contact  with  a 
lot  of  what  he  knew  were  gold  coins,  he  could  hardly  suppress 
a  cry  of  surprise. 

At  that  very  moment  he  heard  footsteps,  and  he  knew  the 
captain  was  returning. 

Hop  had  no  notion  of  being  discovered  just  then,  even 
though  he  was  prepared  and  the  other  was  not. 

He  closed  the  lid  of  the  box  quickly,  and  then  slipped  back 
into  a  corner,  where  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch. 

Nearer  came  the  footsteps,  and  presently  he  could  see  the 
outlines  of  a  man. 

it  was  Pfeiffer. 

He  was  very  cautious  now.  and  after  listening  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  struck  a  match  and  held  it  before  him. 

Fortunately  the  light  did  not  extend  far  enough  for  him  to 
sec  the  crouching  Chinaman. 

But  he  did  see  the  box,  and  holding  the  lighted  match,  he 
hurried  to  it  and  knelt  before  it. 

Open  came  the  lid,  and  the  next  minute  the  match  died  out. 

Hop  could  hear  him  chuckling  with  delight  as  the  coins 
clinked  between  his  fingers. 


he  could  even  get  a  look  at  his  iiseallant  Hop  had  seized  th* 
bull's-eye  lantern  which  dropped  to  the  ground  and  extin¬ 
guished  It. 

One  little  cry  of  surprise  was  all  that  came  from  the  mail, 
and  then  struggling  to  his  feet,  he  made  a  hasty  exit,  while 
Hop  was  lurking  a  short  distance  away. 

Wishing  to  keep  the  captain  from  returning,  the  clever 
Chinee  gave  an  imitation  of  a  wail  that  sounded  weird  and 
shrill  through  the  runs. 

Then  he  decided  to  hurry  away  and  find  Young  Wild  West, 
for  he  had  no  desire  to  move  the  treasure-box,  knowing  well 
that  it  would  not  be  right  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  awful  wail  that  came  from  the  lips  of  the  Chinaman 
was  heard  by  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  guarding  the  ruins, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  some  of  them,  being  superstitious, 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  by  It. 

But  even  If  such  was  the  case  It  drew  their  attention  that 
way,  and  as  Hop  came  out  into  the  open,  two  soldiers  came 
running  toward  him  with  leveled  bayonets. 

“Halt!”  came  the  command  in  German. 

Hop  knew  what  this  meant,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be 
caught,  so  he  turned  and  ran  back  into  the  ruins,  knowing 
that  there  were  plenty  of  places  to  hide  there. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  he  ran  plump  into  a  man  just  as  he 
was  passing  the  place  where  the  treasure  lay. 

It  must  have  been  unexpected  to  the  fellow,  for  with  a  grunt 
he  fell  back  against  the  wall,  while  Hop,  unable  to  retain  his 
balance,  went  sprawling  upon  the  ground. 

“Whattee  mattee?”  he  called  out,  before  he  had  time  to 
think. 

“Ha!”  came  from  the  other  one  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  and 
then  the  Chinaman  was  clutched  by  the  collar. 

“Come  with  me!”  came  the  command,  and  in 'spite  of  his 
struggles  he  was  pulled  over  some  rubbish  into  a  sort  of  pit 
not  more  than  thirty  fee't  from  where  the  treasure-box  had 
been  discovered. 

“Stoppee  lat!”  the  Chinaman  whispered,  as  a  hand  was 
closing  about  his  throat.  “Me  alleo  samec  Young  Wild  West’s 
Chinee.” 

There  was  another  exclamation,  and  then  the  fingers  closed 
tightly,  and  Hop,  unable  to  make  an  outcry,  struggled  des¬ 
perately.  ^ 

Meanwhile  excited  voices  cquld  be  heard  all  about  the  ruins, 
and  suddenly  a  light  flashed  through  an  opening  right  upon 
the  struggling  pair. 

This  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  Hop’s  assailant,  and  quick¬ 
ly  releasing  his  hold  upon  the  Ctiinaman,  he  ran  as  if  for  his 
life,  making  considerable  noise  in  doing  sc. 

For  the  space  of  nearly  a  minute  Hop  lay  still. 

But  he  was  slowly  getting  back  his  wind,  and  when  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  rise  to  a  sitting  posture  and  found  that  there  were 
sounds  all  about  him,  but  none  quite  near,  he  decided  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  stay  right  where  he 
was  for  a  while. 

Without  making  any  noise  he  crept  under  a  pile  of  timber 
and  boards,  and  then  stretched  out  upon  his  stomach,  waited 
and  listened. 

The  noise  increased.  Excited  voices  could  be  heard  all  over 


But  he  did  not  make  a  move. 

Just  how  long  the  delighted  officer  might  have  spent  in 
fondling  the  treasure  he  had  dug  from  the  ruins  cannot  be 
said,  for  sounds  could  be  heard  close  at  hand  which  told  the 
approach  of  some  one.  * 

Pfeiffer  heard  thorp,  too,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  not  tak¬ 
ing  time  to  even  close  the  box. 

Bark  through  an  opening  in  the  w-all  he  made  his  way,  and 
Hop  could  hear  him  fall  over#something  as  he  went,  and  then 
get  up  and  run  rapidly. 

Hop  felt  that  he  was  quite  secure  where  he  was,  so  he  re¬ 
mained  quiet  and  waited. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  shadow  darkened  one  of  the  open¬ 
ings.  and  then  a  light  suddenly  flashed. 

It  fairly  biinded  the  Chinaman’s  eyes,  and  involuntarily  he 
drew  back  a  little  further. 

But  when  he  was  able  to  see  again  a  man  was  standing  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  open  box  that  contained  the  treasure. 

Hop  took  him  to  bo  an  ordinary  soldier,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  let  him  get  away  with  the  box. 

He  thought  quickly,  and  just  as  the  newcomer  was  in  the 
act  of  kneeling  to  get.  a  better  look  at  the  contents  of  the  open 
box,  bo  gave  a  sha^p  bark  in  exact  imitation  of  a  dog.  and 
leaping  forward,  butted  the  man  in  the  stomach  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  straightening  up. 

Flnt  udod  his  back  the  supposed  soldier  went,  und  before 


now,  but  no  cim  came  close  to  him.  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
safe. 

Finally  it  became  rather  quiet,  and  then  the  Chinaman  ven¬ 
tured  to  crawl  from  his  hiding  place. 

Knowing  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  get  away  from  the 
ruins  without  being  discovered,  he  was  not  prepared  to  try 
it  yet. 

As  he  thought  it  over  he  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was 
Captain  Pfeiffer  who  had  dragged  him  into  the  pit-like  place. 

But  where  he  had  gone  he  did  not  know. 

“Me  allee  samee  in  um  had  fixoe,  so  be,”  be  thought. 
“Pletty  eoonee  me  havee  gittee  outtee  h*>re.  Me  wantee  findee 
Misler  Wild." 

It  was  all  right  to  have  the  desire,  but  to  get  out  was  another 
thing  when  he  knew  the  ruins  certainly  were  being  wateheu  at 
every  point. 

But  it  soon  occurred  to  him  that,  attired  as  he  was  in  the 
uniform  of  a  soldier,  lie  might  be  able  to  do  it.  after  all.  o  he 
turned  in  a  direction  almost  entirely  opposite  to  the  place 
where  the  treasure-box  lay,  and  soon  climbed  over  some  fallen 
timber  and  found  himself  at  the  edge  of  a  ruined  building. 

Two  men  were  walking  up  and  down,  pacinr  in  regular 
form. 

They  had  guns,  of  course,  and  tlmn  it  occurred  Hop  that 
if  he  had  one  he  might  manage  to  pass  him.  elf  off  for  on*  of 
the  guards. 
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He  felt  about  and  soon  secured  a  splintered  board,  which 
*  s  about  the  length  of  a  gun. 

“Us  allee  sumee  do.“  he  thought.  “Now  len,  me  ftxee.” 

Mop  was  nothin;,  if  not  bold  and  daring,  and  waiting  until 
o  '  of  the  ..cards  had  gone  the  length  of  his  beat,  he  stepped 
cut.  and  with  measured  pace  walked  in  the  direction  he  had 
tfcken. 

1  'arcful  not  to  get  too  close  to  him,  he  continued  on,  his 
fa,  e  turned  toward  the  ruins. 

The  -uard  said  something  in  German  in  a  low'  tone,  but  Hop 
only  nodded  -.nd  went  on. 

F.rty  feet  further  and  he  met  another  soldier. 

-h  :t  it  was  easy  to  pass  him,  so  finding  a  partly  overturned 
outbuilding  there,  he  took  the  chances  of  slipping  behind  it, 
and  then  was  soon  outside  the  guard  lines. 

"Me  allee  light  nowr,”  he  muttered.  “Me  findee  Misler  Wild 
velly  muchee  quickee.” 

Throw  ing  aside  the  stick  he  had  used  for  a  gun,  he  slipped 
away  in  the  darkness,  and  by  walking  very  slowiy  when  he 
neared  soldiers  or  civilians,  he  succeeded  in  passing  without 
interruption,  and  finally  entered  the  yard  at  the  rear  of  the 
hotel. 

Then  Hop  was  not  long  in  getting  back  to  w'here  the  sleep¬ 
ing  soldier  lay. 

“Evelvthling  allee  light  now,”  he  thought,  as  he  looked  at 
the  face  of  the  soldier,  for  there  was  sufficient  light  from 
an  outside  lamp  shining  through  the  window  to  permit  him 
to  see  it.  “Me  velly  muchee  ’bligee,  but  me  no  wakee.” 

The  uniform  w'as  quickly  removed  and  put  about  wrhere  he 
had  found  it,  and  then  the  Chinaman  slipped  to  his  own 
room  and  a  few'  minutes  later  was  searching  for  Young  Wild 
West. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TREASURE  IS  REMOVED  AND  THE  MYSTERY  CLEARED. 

It  happened  that  Young  Wild  West  and  his  two  partners 
arrived  at  the  ruins  about  half  an  hour  after  Captain  Brown 
had  relieved  Pfeiffer. 

They  were  of  course  challenged  as  they  approached,  but 
when  the  young  deadshot  informed  a  guard  that  he  wished 
to  see  the  captain,  he  was  promptly  led  to  the  shanty. 

Brown  was  standing  in  the  doorwray,  and  when  he  saw  the 
young  deadshot  and  his  partners  coming  he  showed  much 
pleasure. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said.  “There  have  been 
peculiar  things  going  on  among  the  ruins  during  the  last 
twenty  minutes.  Queer  sounds  have  •  been  heard,  some  of 
them  unearthly.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Wild  answered,  thinking  right  away  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  general  might  be  responsible  for  some  of  it.  “Have 
you  made  a  search  to  discover  the  cause?” 

“Yes,  a- thorough  search  has  been  made,  but  no  one  has 
been  found  there.” 

“That's  mighty  strange.  I’d  like  to  have  permission  to  go 
into  the  ruins  with  my  partners.” 

“I  doubt  if  l  have  the  right  to  give  you  such  permission. 
No  one  is  supposed  to  go  there,  unless  it  be  the  men  guarding 
the  place,  and  only  when  they  have  cause.  Certainly  they 
have  had  cause  enough,  for  sounds  made  by  some  on®  run¬ 
ning  and  fearful  screaming  and  the  barking  of  dogs  is  quite 
enough,  I  should  say.”  . 

“I  reckon  so.  Boj's,  what  do  you  think  of  this,  anyhow?” 
and  the  young  deadshot  turned  to  Charlie  and  Jim. 

“Looks  as  if  we  ought  to  make  au  investigation,  Wild,”  Jim 
answered. 

“Sartin,"  Charlie  declared.  “Captain,  you  had  better  let 
us  go  in  there.” 

“You  are  inside  the  lines,  so  I’ll  say  nothing  further.  I 
am  looking  this  way  now.  See,”  and  he  turned  his  head. 

They  knew  what  this  meant  well  enough,  and  without  wait¬ 
ing  an  instant  they  slipped  back,  treading  lightly,  and  quickly 
entered  the  first  opening  they  came  to. 

Meanwhile  there  were  two  men  among  the  ruins  who  had 
not  come  out,  nor  had  Hr  y  be-.-n  discovered  b  '  the  searching 
guards. 

They  were  General  Von  Kit  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  g<  r  .  •  1  iptaii  i'feiffer,  whu  was  still  dressed 

lu  it,-  attire  of  a  common  civilian. 

It  thf  general  who  had  been  upset  so  suddenly  by  the 
clever  Chinee,  though  of  course  Hep  was  not  awaro  of  It,  or 
i:o Uitdj,  he  would  have  acted  differently. 


Brave  man  that  he  was,  the  unearthly  yell  the  Chinaman 
let  out  quite  unnerved  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  did  exactly 
what  any  one  might  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 

Into  the  first  opening  he  came  upon  he  crept,  and  then  lay 
still. 

The  guards  came  very  close  to  him,  and  even  went  into 
what  remained  of  the  building  that  contained  the  treasure 
box. 

But  they  did  not  see  him,  nor  did  they  see  the  box,  and 
the  result  was  that  soon  things  became  quiet. 

Then  it  was  that  the  general,  who  had  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  place  by  aid  of  two  officers  who  remained  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away,  awaiting  a  signal  from  him  should  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  come  to  his  assistance,  started  to  go  back 
to  the  treasure. 

Probably  he  figured  that  the  money  would  come  in  very 
handy  to  the  German  forces,  and  he  meant  to  get  it  away 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  if  it  was  possible  to  do 
so. 

Back  into  the  place  he  went,  and  finding  the  lamp  which 
had  been  extinguished  by  Hop,  he  listened  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  thinking  it  safe  to  do  so,  lighted  it. 

There  lay  the  box  wide  open,  the  gold  coins  showing  plainly 
as  they  were  scattered  about,  some  of  them  in  the  lid. 

But  at  that  very  moment  Captain  Pfeiffer  arrived  upon  the 
scene. 

Seeing  a  man  there  with  a  light  and  apparently  a  common 
private,  he  was  somewhat  angry. 

What  little  he  could  see  of  the  general’s  face  told  him 
quickly  enough  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  men  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  help  him  in  the  search  for  the  past  few  days. 

Uttering  an  angry  exclamation,  he  sprang  upon  Von  Kluck, 
and  then  a  fierce  struggle  Degan. 

Luckily  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  "were  but  a 
short  distance  away,  they  having  barely  entered  the  ruins. 

They  were  in  the  cellar  of  a  good-sized  building  at  the 
time. 

There  w7as  two  other  houses  there,  a  short  passage  being 
between  them. 

As  the  sounds  of  a  struggle  near  by  came  to  his  ears,  the 
young  deadshot  quickly  located  the  direction. 

“This  way,  Charlie!”  cried  Wild,  as  he  turned  and  ran  into 
the  ruins  of  the  house  on  his  right.  “I  reckon  something  is 
going  on  here.” 

As  the  two  dashed  inside  they  saw  General  Von  Kluck 
struggling  with  a  man. 

Jim  happened  to  be  a  little  wray  behind  the  scout,  but  that 
mattered  not. 

The  young  deadshot  would  just  as  soon  have  tackled  the 
fellow  who  was  getting  the  best  of  Von  Kluck  if  he  were 
alone. 

“Hold  on  there!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sprang  forward  and 
took  the  fellow  by  the  collar.  “Stop  this.” 

Both  the  general  and  the  captain  recognized  the  voice  of 
the  boy  instantly,  and  the  struggle  ceased. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  anyhow',  general?”  the  young  deadshot  • 
asked,  in  German,  as  he  peered  into  the  surprised  commander’s 
face. 

“Don’t  let  this  man  escape,”  came  the  quick  reply. 

“I  reckon  not.  What  is  he,  a  thief?” 

“He  has  violated  the  rules,  even  if  he  is  not  a  thief.  But,” 
and  he  hesitated  a  moment,  “perhaps  I  have,  too.  You  can 
help  me.” 

“Just  what  we  are  willing  to  do,  eh,  boys?” 

“You  kin  bet  your  life,”  the  scout  spoke  up. 

Jim  wras  there  now,  and  ho  promptly  nodded  to  show  chv 
he  felt  the  same  way  about  it. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Pfeiffer  kept  his  face  averted. 

He  was  perfectly  passive,  however,  and  stood  stock  still 

“A  treasure  here,  eh?”  Wild  said,  as  ho  looked  at  the  open 
box. 

“Yes,”  the  general  answered,  quickly,  and  then  he  care¬ 
fully  scraped  the  coins  from  the  lid  and  putting  them  in 
among  the  rest,  closed  the  box. 

“Want  mo  to  help  you  carry  it?”  Charlie  asked,  stepping 
forward. 

“Tf  you  will,”  came  the  reply. 

“All  right;  I  reckon  I  kin  tote  this  along  all  right.  It's  a 
little  heavy,  but  that  ain’t  nothin'.” 

The  scout  tucked  the  box  under  his  arm,  and  then  - ' 

waiting  for  further  orders. 

The  general  now  stepped  out  of  the  building  and  blew  two 
quick  blasts  upon  a  whistle  which  bo  took  from  hh  pocket. 

lastanllv  there  was  a  commotion  outside. 
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Hasty  footsteps  could  be  hoard,  and  up  came  the  two  of¬ 
ficers  who  were  in  waiting. 

It  had  been  easy  enough  for  them  to  pass  through  the 
guards,  for  they  had  given  them  orders  to  remain  standing 
until  further  notice. 

‘hVr.  West,”  the  general  said,  ir.  a  whisper,  as  he  turned  to 
Wild,  ‘‘I’ll  have  to  ask  you  and  your  friend  to  conduct  this 
man  with  us.  It  is  an  unpleasant  affair,  and  I  feel  ashamed 
of  myself  for  having  entered  into  it.  But  probably  you  will 
understand  when  I  have  made  explanations.” 

‘‘That’s  all  right,  general,”  was  the  replju  ‘‘You  know  your 
own  business,  and  I’m  certain  that  I  don’t  think  that  you 
have  done  anything  wrong.  If  you  knew  this  box  of  money 
was  here  and  wished  to  get  possession  of  it,  I  don't  blame 
you  a  bit.  Of  course  you  might  have  sent  two  or  three 
trusted  ones  to  get  it  for  you.” 

“I  will  explain  that  later  on.  But  I  may  say  right  now  that 
I  didn’t  know  where  the  money  was.  It  was  by  the  merest 
chance  that  I  came  upon  it.” 

“I  reckon  this  fellow  knew  where  it  was,”  Wild  said,  nod¬ 
ding  to  the  prisoner  he  was  holding. 

As  yet  he  had  not  seen  the  face  of  the  man,  so  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  Captain  Pfeiffer,  though  of  course  he  felt 
that  the  captain  knew  something  about  his  presence  there. 

Out  went  the  little  party,'  the  guards  lining  up  on  either 
side  to  permit  them,  for  the  two  officers  were  readily  recog¬ 
nized,  and  their  commands  were  law  just  then. 

Less  than  a  hundred  yards  away  an  automobile  was  In 
waiting,  ami  once  they  got  to  it  the  general  told  Charlie  to 
put  the  box  in  and  get  in  himself. 

There  was  room  for  five,  so  the  prisoner  was  hustled  in 
also,  while  the  two  officers  who  had  accompanied  the  general 
saluted  and  turned  to  go  back  to  headquarters. 

Tho  machine  was  started,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

Then  the  general  got  out,  no  one  knowing  but  that  he  was 
anything  but  a  private,  and  entered  the  building  with  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  partners,  Charlie  carrying  the  treasure 
box. 

Through  a  corridor  to  a  private  room  they  went,  and  once 
they  were  inside  Von  Kluclc  threw  himself  into  a  chair  a.nd 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

‘‘I  don’t  know  what  my  royal  superiors  will  think  if  they 
ever  hear  of  this  remarkable  exploit,”  he  declared. 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  disguised  captain  recognized  the 
general. 

He  gave  a  violent  start  and  cried: 

“A  thousand  pardons,  your  excellency.” 

‘‘Who  are  you?”  came  the  quick  reply,  and  then  all  eyes 
turned  upon  the  face  of  the  man,  for  the  room  was  lighted 
brightly  now. 

“Great  gimlets!”  Cheyenne  Charlie  exclaimed.  “If  it  ain’t 
that  measly  coyote  I’m  a  livin’  sinner!  What  in  thunder  is 
he  doin’  rigged  out  this  way?” 

“Nothing  remarkable  about  it,  Charlie,”  Wild  answered, 
coolly,  though  he  had  been  considerably  surprised  to  see  who 
*  it  was.  “The  general  himself  is  rigged  out  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  way  he  usually  appears.  This  is  what  you 
can  call  a  night  of  surprises.” 

'  “I  reckon  so.  Surprises  and  treasure  findin’,”  and  the  scout 
nodded  and  grinned,  while  Jim  took  his  position  at  the  door, 
probably  thinking  the  captain  might  make  an  attempt  to 
escape. 

But  such  wTa a  not  Pfeiffer’s  Intention. 

He  was  very  meek  and  docile,  for  probably  he  had  never 
felt  more  terrified  In  hiB  whole  life  than  he  did  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. 

To  find  himself  In  the  presence  of  General  Von  Kluck,  and 
then  realize  that  he  had  actually  fought  with  him  for  the 
treasure  was  quite  cuough  to  unnerve  him  temporarily. 

But  as  it  afterward  proved,  It  was  really  a  good  thing  that 
it  happened  that  way,  for  whatever  feeiings  he  might  have  had 
toward  the  captain,  the  general  seemed  willing  to  smother 
them. 

Ho  had  been  caught  masquerading  himself,  and  if  it  should 
leak  out  It  would  create  a  sensation  that  would  surely  have 
unpleasant  results. 

“Captain,”  he  said,  after  thinking  a  mometjt,  “I  desire  an 
explanation  from  you.” 

"I  will  explain  all,”  was  the  quick  reply. 

Then  Pfeiffer  related  all  he  could  possibly  tell  about  the  af¬ 
fair. 

Summed  up  briefly,  his  statement  was  that  he  had  known 
that  tho  treasure  was  there,  and  feeling  that  he  might  as 


well  get  possession  of  it  as  to  let  It  fall  into  the  hands  of  tb<* 

government,  he  had  set  about  in  a  search. 

He  kept  begging  the  general’s  pardon  as  he  went  on  talk¬ 
ing,  for  he  knew  he  had  made  a  thief  of  himself,  according 

to  the  pujitary  rules. 

But  Von  Kluck  did  not  seem  to  look  at  it  in  this  light. 

"If  you  make  the  request  to  be  excused,  and  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  dropped,  it  shall  he  granted,”  he  said.  “But,”  and  he 
raised  his  finger  warningly,  “if  I  hear  one  word  of  thl* 
affair,  you  shall  be  summarilly  dealt  with.  While  I  have 
lowered  my  dignity  somewhat  by  masquerading  In  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  a  private  to  go  searching  among  the  ruins  of  some 
building  for  money  that  was  supposed  to  be  there,  it  doesn’t 
mean  that  I  will  find  disfavor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor. 
But  with  you  It  is  different.  You  understand,  captain.” 

“I  understand,  your  excellency.” 

“Very  well.  You  may  retire,  and  if  you  are  to  go  on  duty 
this  night,  I  advise  you  to  put  on  your  proper  uniform  with¬ 
out  delay.” 

“I  am  to  go  to  the  front  lines  to-morrow  morning,”  came 
the  reply. 

“Very  well.  See  to  it  that  you  distinguish  yourself,  and 
uphold  the  honor  of  a  German  officer.” 

No  doubt  Pfeiffer  was  very  glad  to  get  eff  so  easily,  though 
he  might  have  felt  that,  he  had  virtually  “put  one  over”  on 
the  general. 

But  he  lost  no  time  In  getting  back  to  his  quarters,  and 
then  the  civilian  attire  "was  thrown  aside. 

Wild  and  his  partners  were  closeted  with  Von  Kluck  for 
over  an  hour. 

He  seemed  to  fear  that  they  might  let  it  be  known  what  had 
happened  at  the  ruins. 

But  when  all  three  had  assured  him  that  such  would  not 
be  the  case,  he  became  satisfied  and  wanted  to  reward  them 
by  dividing  some  of  the  treasure  with  them. 

“General,”  Wild  said,  when  this  was  mentioned,  “I  reckon 
you  know  pretty  well  that  we  wouldn’t  accept  any  of  that 
money.  I  suppose  it  belongs  by  rights  to  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  really  to  the  heirs  of  the  old  money-lender  who 
lost  his  life  while  the  city  was  being  bombarded  by  the  big 
German  guns.  However,  as  we  are  strictly  neutral,  there 
is  no  need  of  either  of  us  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the 
matter.  You  have  the  money  and  everything  seems  to  be 
satisfactory,  except  that  it  will  always  remain  a  mystery  to 
the  guards  as  to  what  was  going  on  among  the  ruins.  Who 
was  it  who  let  out  the  unearthly  yells  and  barked  like  a 
dog?” 

“Ha!”  and  Von  Kluck  started  violently.  “I  forgot  to  ask 
Captain  Pfeiffer  about  that.  I  attributed  the  sounds  to  him.” 

“Probably,  hut  he  don’t  strike  me  as  being  one  who  could 
give  such  imitations.  However,  we’ll  blame  him  for  it  and 
let  it  go  at  that.” 

But  Wild  tvas  still  a  little  puzzled  about  it.  and  finally 
when  they  left  the  general’s  headquarters  and  proceeded  on 
their  way  back  to  the  hotel  he  spoke  of  it  to  his  partners. 

“You  don’t  think  it  was  Pfeiffer  what  made  them  unearthly 
sounds,  then,  Wild?”  the  scout  asked. 

“No,  I  don’t.  But -  By  jingo!  I  think  I  have  it.” 

“What  do  you  think  about  it.” 

“What  do  you  think  about  it?”  Jim  asked,  eagerly. 

“I  forgot  all  about  Hop.  I  told  him  to  go  and  find  Captain 
Pfeifer  and  keep  a  watch  on  him.  That  means  that  he 
must  have  been  somewhere  about  the  ruins,  unless  he  failed 
to  do  as  I  told  him.  Now  then.  It  begins  to  clear  up.  But 
we’ll  soon  find  out.” 

When  they  joined  the  girls  a  few*  minutes  later  they  learned 
that  Hop  had  been  looking  for  them. 

“He  seemed  to  be  quite  excited,  Wild.”  Arietta  said,  shaking 
her  head.  “But  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to 
k tell  us  he  simply  said  that  he  had  done  the  best  he  could, 
hut  had  been  forced  to  come  back  here.” 

“That's  all  right,  little  girl.  We’ll  go  and  look  him  up  in  a 
few  minutes.  But  I  suppose  you  want  to  hear  of  our  ad¬ 
ventures  this  evening.” 

“Adventures!  Why.  did  you  meet  with  anything  worth 
while?” 

“I  sorter  reckon  we  did."  Charlie  spoke  up,  somewhat 
proudly.  “We  went  treasure  huntin’,  an’  wo  found  one,  too. 
But  blame  it  all,  if  it  wasn’t  a  funny  thing.  I'll  let  Wild 
tell  you  about  It.” 

“I’ll  do  that  right  awav,  Charlie.  Put  first  I  want  the 
girls  to  promise  me  that  they  will  say  nothing  about  this  to 
any  one  save  ourselves.” 
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s  '-t  Sv>  ^e.'Ttt  as  all  that?”  Anna  asked,  laughingly. 

Vs  ver>  ®uch  of  a  secret,  especially  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  person  in  the  city.”  , 

nut  lie  di.i  not  keep  them  in  suspense  any  longer,  and  re- 
lF  ed  the  whole  story,  save  for  the  part  U  p  had  played. 

Ul  hand  reed  with  him  that  it  must  have  been  Hop 
w..o  had  upset  the  general  and  caused  the  unearthly  sounds. 

A  lieu  the  young  deadshot  and  Charlie  finally  went  down- 
strars  to  look  up  the  clever  Chinee,  leaving  Jim  with  the 
&lYS-  *key  felt  that  the  mystery  would  soon  be  cleared. 

i  he  first  place  they  went  to  was  the  cafe,  and  they  found 
Heo  and  his* friend  Hastings  there  at  the  same  table  where 
they  had  been  found  that  morning. 

Hello,  Misler  Wild!”  Hop  exclaimed,  leaping  to  his  feet. 

Me  wantee  see  you  vellv  muchee,  so  be.” 

“So  I  understand,”  was  the  reply. 

Excuse  me,  Misler  Hastings,”  the  Chinaman  said,  nodding 
to  the  American.  “Me  comee  hackee  velly  muchee  quickee, 
so  be.” 

“You’re  excused,  all  right.  Hop.” 

Then  the  Chinaman  followed  Wild  and  Charlie  to  a  private 
room  and  quickly  related  his  part  in  the  adventures  among 
the  ruins,  as  they  called  it. 

The  two  could  not  help  laughing  heartily  wrhen  Hop  ex¬ 
plained  how  he  had  upset  the  general. 

But  when  the  Chinaman  learned  that  it  really  was  the 
general  ho  was  amazed. 

“Lat  velly  stlange,”  he  said.  “But  evelythling  allee  light 
He  no  gittee  mad,  Misler  Wild.” 

“I  reckon  he  Isn’t  mad.  Hop.  But  say,  you  want  to  keep 
your  mouth  closed  about  this  affair.  You  haven’t  said  any¬ 
thing  to  Hastings,  have  you?” 

“Me  no  say  one  lillee  tilling,  Misler  Wild.  Me  knowee 
bettee  lah  lat.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

"All  right.  See  to  it  that  you  don’t.” 

But  the  young  deadshot  knew  pretty  well  that  Hop  could 
he  depended  on  to  keep  his  mouth  closed,  so  he  permitted 
him  to  go  back  and  join  his  friend,  and  then  with  Charlie 
went  back  to  Jim  and  the  girls  to  spend  the  balance  of  the 
evening  with  them  before  retiring  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GENERAL  VON  KLUCX’S  FAILURE. 

The  next  morning  there  wTas  great  activity  in  Namur. 

Troops  kept  marching  through  the  city  on  the  way  to  the 
right  wing  of  the  big  army. 

.  While  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  could  get  very 
little  information  as  to  what  was  going  on,  they  anticipated 
that  a  fierce  attack  was  soon  to  be  made  upon  the  Allies. 

Shortly  after  noon  General  Von  Kluck  left  his  headquarters 
bo  he  might  personally  superintend  the  movements  of  his 
forces. 

Our  friends  had  no  chance  to  see  him  before  he  went 
away,  but  they  felt  that  it  was  all  right,  anyhow. 

Certainly  -  they  had  found  the  general  to  be  a  man  en¬ 
tirely  different,  fron*  what  they  thought,  and  they  wondered 
as  to  what  his  abilities  as  a  general  were,  since  it  had  only 
been  hearsay  what  they  had  already  learned. 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  boys,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  as 
he  was  standing  with  his  partners  before  the  hotel  watching 
the  passing  troops.  “There’s  going  to  be  something  doing 
not  many  miles  from  here  and  that  very  soon.  I  would  like 
to  be  close  enough  to  watch  through  a  glass  the  attack  the 
Kaiser’s  troops  make.  If  I  only  knew  Just  when  it  would 
likely  occur  I’d  make  arrangements  to  go.” 

"Can’t  you  find  out.  Wild?”  the  scout  asked.  “I  reckon 
that  feller  they  call  Captain  Brown  is  here  yet.  I  seen  him 
rldin’  past  a  little  while  ago.” 

"I  thought  I  saw  him,  too,”  Jim  spoke  up. 

"Well.  I  didn’t.  I  must  have  been  inside.  Which  way  did 
be  go,  Charlie?”  and  Wild  was  very  much  interested. 

•Up  the  street,”  and  the  scout  pointed  to  the  left.  “He 
seemed  to  be  rarryin’  messages  or  somethin’  like  that,  for  I 
noticed  that  he  stopped  an’  talked  with  a  colonel  what  was 
goin’  tii<-  otk-  r  way,  an’  then  turned  an’  rode  up  the  street.” 

“He  might  be  able  to  give  us  a  little  information.  Suppose 
we  go  and  hunt  him  up.” 

Charlie  and  Jim  were  quite  willing  to  do  this,  so  they 
promptly  left  the  hotel. 

But  they  I  ad  not  gone  more  than  a  block  before  the  very 
man  tie  y  w<  r<  looking  for  came  riding  briskly  down  the 

<  apt  „!  Wild  called  out,  waving  his  hand. 


Brown  reined  in  his  horse  immediately,  while  his  face  be¬ 
came  illuminated  with  a  happy  smile. 

“I  am  going  to  leave  you,”  he  said.  “In  an  hour  I  will  be 
off  to  the  northwest.” 

‘1  hope  you  come  back  safe  and  sound,”  Wild  declared,  and 
then  looking  at  him  closely,  he  added  : 

“I  suppose  you  don’t  know  much  of  what  is  going  on.” 

“Very  little,”  and  the  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“How  soon  do  you  suppose  the  big  attack  will  be  made?” 

“The  French  are  lined  up  strongly  just  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  here.” 

“I  see.  That  means  that  the  fighting  may  begin  to-day.” 

“Oh,  the  fighting  is  already  going  on,  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.  But  I  can  see  that  there  is  to  be  an 
extra  effort  made  to  drive  back  the  Allies.” 

“That  is  to  be  presumed,”  was  the  evasive  reply. 

Wild  could  readily  understand  that  he  did  not  want  to  say 
any  more  than  he  was  compelled  to,  so  he  simply  nodded  and 
said: 

“AH  right,  captain.  I  reckon  we’ll  go  up  that  way  this 
afternoon.” 

“I  advise  you  to  keep  as  far  away  as  possible.  The  French 
are  strongly  intrenched  up  there,  and  on  their  left  the  English 
are  being  reinforced  in  vast  numbers.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  desperate  battles  of  the  war.” 

“And  you  expect  to  drive  them  back?” 

“Naturally,”  and  the  captain  nodded  proudly. 

“All  right.  I  wish  you  luck  as  far  as  you  are  personally 
concerned.” 

“But  you  have  no  wish  for  good  luck  to  our  army.” 

“I  am  neutral,  captain.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  understand.” 

Then  as  he  was  evidently  in  a  hurry  he  excused  himself  and 
rode  on. 

“I  reckon  we  didn’t  get  a  great  lot  of  information,  boys,” 
the  young  deadshot  said,  as  they  turned  to  walk  back  to  the 
hotel.  “But  it’s  a  pretty  sure  thing  that  there  is  going  to  be 
something  fierce  to  happen  between  now  and  sunset.  I  reckon 
we'll  get  our  horses  and  go  up  there.  The  girls  certainly  will 
be  safe  enough  here.” 

“Jest  the  thing,  Wild!”  the  scout  exclaimed,  nodding  his 
head  in  a  satisfied  way.  “The  Kaiser’s  troops  most  likely 
intend  to  drive  the  French  an’  English  out  of  the  trenches 
an’  swoop  on  straight  to  the  coast.” 

“That’s  what  they  would  like  to  do,  to  be  sure.  But  you 
must  remember  that  the  Allies  have  been  making  preparations, 
and  it  will  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  if  General  Von 
Kluck’s  forces  succeed  in  gaining  much  ground.” 

They  went  around  and  saddled  their  horses  before  letting 
the  girls  know  of  their  intention  to  leave  at  once. 

But  it  happened  that  Anna  was  looking  from  a  window 
above  when  they  rode  around  to  the  froDt  of  the  hotel,  and 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  get  upstairs  the  girl  met  them. 

“What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Wild?”  Arietta  asked,  somewhat 
alarmed. 

“We  are  going  to  ride  off  to  the  northwest  and  see  what  is 
going  on  that  way,”  was  the  reply.  “Take  it  easy,  little  girl. 
We’ll  be  back  some  time  to-night.  We  have  learned  that  the 
lines  of  the  Allies  are  but  fifteen  miles  away,  and  -since  the 
Germans  are  advancing  in  that  direction  in  vast  numbers,  it 
certainly  means  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  terrific  clash.” 

Arietta  nodded.  m 

“Keep  out  of  danger  as  much  as  possible,”  she  advised. 

“Oh.  you  can  bet  we’ll  do  that.” 

Then  after  waving  them  a  good-by,  the  three  turned  and 
rode  up  the  street  at  a  gallop. 

Only  a  few  soldiers  were  left  to  guard  the  city,  since  evi¬ 
dently  the  German  leaders  knew  that  there  was  small  chance 
of  an  attack  being  made  by  the  Allies  to  retake  it.  , 

Those  stationed  there  had  come  to  know  the  Americans  so 
well  that  they  merely  looked  at  them  as  they  went  riding 
by. 

Reaching  the  broad  highway  that  led  almost  directly  to  the 
northwest,  Wild  and  his  partners  let  their  horses  go  at  full 
speed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  overtook  the  rear 
guard  of  the  troops  marching  that  way. 

Not  wishing  to  be  stopped  and  questioned,  Wild  decided  to 
make  a  short  cut,  so  causing  his  horse  to  leap  a  fence,  he 
turned  across  a  farming  stretch  of  country,  and  went  on,  his 
partners  close  after  him. 

After  riding  about  five  miles  across  country,  they  cut  off 
as  many  as  two,  and  the  first  thing  they  knew  they  were  so 
close  to  where  the  fighting  was  going  on  that  shells  could 
he  seen  bursting  all  around  them. 
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A  high  bill  lay  between  thorn  and  the  actual  fighting,  how- 
*vcr,  though  they  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Germans  must 
have  planted  masked  batteries  upon  the  hill. 

Here  and  there  they  could  see  a  soldier,  but  the  troops 
must  be  working  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

“Boys,  we  have  got  to  get  on  top  of  that  hill  somewhere, 
and  then  I  reckon  we’ll  have  a  good  chance  to  see  just  what 
is  going  on,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  as  he  brought  his 
horse  to  a  halt. 

“How  about  goin’  to  the  right,  Wild?”  Charlie  suggested. 
“I  reckon  that’s  about  the  thing,  Charlie.  We'll  do  that.” 
So  they  turned  to  the  right  and  went  galloping  across  an 
open  field  where  the  ground  was  frozen  hard. 

A  badly  aimed  shell  from  the  Allies’  side  struck  a  hundred 
yards  from  them  and  bursted  with  terrific  noise,  tearing  up 
the  ground  and  scattering  the  dirt  fifty  feet  in  the  air. 

But  they  soon  reached  the  woods,  and  then  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  them  to  ride  up  the  hill. 

Finding  a  path  that  wound  its  way  to  the  top,  they  per¬ 
mitted  their  horses  to  walk,  and  at  length  reached  it. 

It  happened  that  there  was  a  big  wedge,  as  it  might  be 
called,  of  earth  and  rock  that  shut  off  a  broad  stretch  of 
level  country  belowT. 

Wild  adjusted  his  glass  and  took  a  look. 

Just  about  five  miles  away  he  could  see  the  Allies. 

The  line  stretched  as  far  as  he  could  see  from  left  to 
right. 

The  Germans  were  massing  on  this  side  directly  below  the 
hill,  but  it  seemed  that  the  principal  danger  spot  for  them  to 
get  through  was  the  point  of  the  wedge. 

It  did  not  take  the  young  deadshot  long  to  notice  this,  and 
he  at  once  became  interested. 

Company  after  company  of  infantry  came  around  double- 
quick,  and  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  field  guns 
of  the  enemy. 

In  one  case  a  shell  bursted  right  into  the  midst  of  about 
a  hundred  of  the  hurrying  Germans,  and  as  Wild  afterward 
said,  he  doubted  if  a  single  man  escaped,  so  terrible  was  the 
havo£  wrought. 

Leaving  their  horses  tied  to  trees  near  by.  the  three  got 
good  positions,  and  though  they  were  really  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  killed  or  injured  at  any  time  by  a  misdirected  shell,  they 
had  no  fear. 

They  had  been  there  about  an  hour  watching  the  Germans 
as  they  were  preparing  to  advance,  when  around  the  point 
came  an  artillery  corps. 

Some  of  the  heavy  guns  were  drawn  by  automobiles,  while 
others  had  horses  hitched  to  them. 

The  automobiles  led,  with  mounted  men  riding  close  to 
them. 

Then  came  the  horses,  which  were  galloping  furiously. 

Wild  was  particularly  interested  in  the  artillery  movement 
He  saw  that  there  was  not  a  man  there  who  was  not  well 
trained  to  his  work,  and  the  way  they  handled  the  heavy 
pieces  was  marvelous. 

Across  an  open  stretch  about  a  mile  was  a  steep  bank  where 
a  few  houses  and  other  buildings  were  located. 

When  he  saw  the  artillery  making  for  that  point  he  knew 
they  intended  to  get  to  the  hill  so  they  would  have  pro¬ 
tection  while  they  were  hurling  their  deadly  shells  upon  the 
enemy. 

But  just  then  Jim  Dart  caught  !siglit  of  two  aeroplanes 
whizzing  along  from  the  northwest. 

“Look,  boys!”  be  exclaimed,  pointing  upward. 

“By  jingo!”  the  young  deadshot  cried.  “Air  scouts.  It 
won’t  do  the  artillery  men  an  awful  lot  of  good  now,  for 
they  have  come  out  to  locate  them.” 

The  swiftly  moving  aeroplanes  made  a  circle,  and  when 
some  rapid-fire  guns  pointed  at  them  one  of  them  actually 
looped  the  loop,  as  if  the  aviator  was  making  fun  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  ground. 

Both  got  away  in  safety,  and  then  Wild  and  his  partners 
waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

The  German  artillery  managed  to  reach  the  hill  nil  light. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  they  got  their  guns 
In  operation. 

Meanwhile  the  German -infantry  was  still  advancing,  the 
heavy  guns  behind  them  protecting  as  much  as  possible. 

Scarcely  a  mile  now  lay  between  them  and  the  well-pro¬ 
tected  front  of  the  Allies. 

There  wag  n  fascination  about  It  that  Young  Wild  West 
and  his  partners  could  not  resist,  and  they  watched  for  an- 

btli4r  hour. 


Then  thousands  of  mounted  troopers  suddenly  rode  forth 
to  charge -the  enemy  In  the  trenches. 

The  heavy  guns  ceased  for  a  time,  and  then  for  wiiat 
seemed  to  be  a  very  long  while  there  was  nothing  but  ter¬ 
rific  fighting. 

But  at  length  the  Germans  were  seen  retreating. 

“Boys."  the  young  deadshot  said,  shaking  bis  head.  1 
reckon  there  was  a  big  loss  of  life  for  nothing,  i  hey  didn  t 
gain  anything.” 

At  that  moment  guns  began  to  thunder  on  the  light 

“Look.  Wild!”  Charlie  exclaimed,  excitedly,  as  be  pointed 
to  the  hill  where  the  artillery  had  located.  “  Blamed  If  they 
ain’t  stole  a  march  on  ’em.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  re 
French  or  English,  but  jest  look  at  ’em  come.” 

Sure  enough,  thousands  of  men,  mostly  those  of  the  cav¬ 
alry  and  artillery,  were  seen  rushing  up  the  hill  almost  di¬ 
rectly  behind  the  Germans. 

“There  goes  the  German  flag!”  Jim  exclaimed.  “But  look. 

It  was  quite  true.  The  standard-bearer  bad  been  shot,  and 
the  flag  went  to  the  dust. 

But  suddenly  an  officer  galloped  to  the  spot,  and  right  in 
the  face  of  the  leaden  hail  from  the  machine-guns  of  the 
enemy  he  dashed,  and  picking  up  the  flag,  went  galloping 
back  to  his  lines. 

“By  jingo!”  Young  Wild  West  exclaimed,  as  be  took  a 
look."  “If  that  isn’t  Captain  Pfeiffer,  my  name  isn't  Young 
Wild  West.  1  didn’t  think  it  was  in  him,  boys.  He’s  saved 
the  flag  of  Ids  command,  sure  enough.” 

“That  bein’  the  case,  I’m  willin’  to  allow  that  I  made  a 
little  mistake  in  what  1  thought  of  the  feller,"  Charlie  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “Come  on.  Wild. 
Let’s  git  away  from  here.  I've  seen  enough  bloodshed  for 
to-day.” 

The  young  deadshot  and  Dart  agreed  with  him  on  this 
point,  so  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  longer  and  seeing  that 
the  Germans  had  been  beaten  back,  'they  mounted  their 
horses  and  turned  back  to  Namur. 

It  Avas  quite  a  long  Avkile  after  dark  when  they  arrived, 
but  when  the  girls  met  them  and  found  they  were  safe  and 
spund  they  broke  into  a  cheer. 

“I  don’t  know  how  General  Yon  Kluck  feels  about  now.  ’ 
Wild  said,  as  they  Avere  talking  it  over.  “But  I  really  feel 
sorry  for  him.  No  doubt  he  planned  the  attack,  and  it  must 
be  discouraging  to  him  at  the  result.  But  it's  all  right.  He’s 
a  pretty  good  fellow,  and  he  got  the  treasure,  so  I  reckon 
we’ll  call  that  one  of  our  adventures,  and  get  aAvay  from  here 
in  search  of  something  neAv.  We’ll  leave  to-morrow.” 

Before  retiring  for  the  night  Wild  and  his  partners  found 
Hastings,  avIio  had  been  carrying  himself  pretty  straight  all 
day  long. 

Hop  was  Avith  him.  and  the  moment  they  appeared  he  said: 

“Misler  Wild,  Misler  Hastings  allee  samee  go  to  Fiance. 
Maybe  you  go  lere,  too,  so  1  ®.” 

“Yes,  I  intend  to  push  through  to  Paris  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  the  American  said.  “I  have  had  enough  of  Flanders, 
as  they  call  it.  A  rather  poor  place  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Getting  sick  of  this  fighting,  too.  I’ll  remain,  in  Paris  for 
a  feAv  days,  and  then  manage  to  reach  London  somehow  and 
wait  there  anti  see  how  things  turn  out.  If  I  find  there  are 
no  signs  of  the  Avar  breaking  up  this  winter.  I’ll  go  back 
home.  Better  go  with  me,  Young  Wild  West.” 

“I  think  I  will,”  the  young  deadshot  answered.  “When  I- 
leave  Europe  our  Wild  West  show  goes  Avith  me.  But  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  invitation.” 

But  right'  here  we  will  state  that  the  very  next  day  the 
American  set  out  in  the  hope  of  getting  to  Paris. 

Whether  he  ever  arrived  there  or  not.  our  friends  could  not 
learn,  for  that  was  the  last  they  ever  suav  of  him. 

Our  friends  had  become  heartily  sick  of  tlie  carnage  of  the 
great  European  War.  They  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
moving  the  Wild  West  show  to  Paris,  and  then  to  England. 
A  steamer  carried  them  to  America,  and  a  train  took  them 
back  to  Weston.  Once  settled  in  their  old  quarters,  among 
the  cowboys,  miners,  Indians,  and  “bad”  men  of- the  mining 
town,  it  was  not  long  before  they  became  inA-olved  In  some 
of  the  most  exciting  adventures  that  ever  befell  them.  But 
we  must  reserve  the  story  for  our  next  number. 

Next,  week’s  Issue  will  contain  “YOUNG  WILD  WESTS 
LUCK;  OR.  STRIKING  IT  RICH  AT  THE  HILLS.” 
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AWiiic  working  on  a  farm  near  Bradley,  Minn.,  seven 
•ir"  \\ .  A.  Straight  lost  a  gold  watch  in  the  field. 
L  hilt*  cutting  corn  in  t lie  same  held  recently  he  found  the 
timepiece,  which  evidently  had  been  turned  up  when  the 
e.  rn  was  cultivated.  Neither  the  case  nor  the  works  were 
damaged. 


Aviators  in  the  transcontinental  race  for  the  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  t lie  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will  carry  mail  to 
be  dropped  in  diiferent  cities  along  the  way,  it  was  decided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America. 
The  mail  dropping  will  be  done  under  arrangements  made 
by  Joseph  Stewart,  second  assistant  postmaster-general. 
The  racers  will  start  from  New  York,  Washington  and 
Boston. 


New  Englanders  want  to  keep  their  heavy  underwear 
on  for  a  "spell”  longer,  as  Boston  and  vicinity  is  to  have 
nineteen  more  snowstorms  this  winter,  according  to  W.  E. 
Rich.  “How  do  you  know  we  are  going  to  have  just  nine¬ 
teen  more  snowstorms?”  he  was  asked.  “I  have  been  ore- 
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dieting  weather  for  years  and  I  haven’t  missed  yet,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I  study  the  moon,  and  stars,  and  of  course  there 
are  a  number  of  other  secrets  which  I  do  not  care  to  dis¬ 
close  now.  You  just  follow  my  predictions,  though,  and 
you  will  find  there  will  be  just  nineteen  more.” 


T.  M.  Hobbs,  a  fisherman  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  found  a 
hornets’  nest  a  few  miles  down  the  river.  He  brought  it 
hen*  and  placed  it  in  his  home  as  an  ornament.  Hobbs 
thought  nothing  more  of  the  nest  until  the  next  day  when 
he  heard  a  buzzing  noise  in  the  room.  The  hornets,  which 
had  been  awakened  from  their  stupor  by  the  lire,  left  the 
neJ  and  made  it  rather  lively  for  Hobbs  for  several  hours. 
Hr  was  alone  at  the  time.  Ilobbs  got  rid  of  the  hornets  by 
permitting  the  lire  in  his  house  to  go  out.  The  hornets 
wi  re  then  so  benumbed  by  the  cold  that  they  were  easily 
killed. 


For  the  theft  of  150  pennies  and  a  plugged  dime,  Ber- 
nie  Smith  will  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  State 
Per  Imntiarv  of  West  Virginia.  Smith  was  sentenced  by 
Judge  Graham.  It  is  alleged  Smith  broke  into  the  offices 
of  the  Guvan  Big  Ugly  and  Coal  River  Railroad  offices  at 
Hamlin  and  stole  $1.60  from  the  safe.  A  dollar  and  a 
half  of  the  loot  is  said  to  have  been  in  pennies.  Smith 
wa-  a r rested  when  he  spent  the  plugged  dime  at  the  com- 
pany  -*  re.  It  was  the  fourth  time  he  has  been  convicted 
of  larceny,  and  Judge  Graham  sentenced  him  under  the 
habitual  criminal  act. 


Farm  animal*  in  the  United  States  on  January  1  were 
*5,909.253,000,  an  increase  of  $78,024,000,  or 
1.5  :,*•  r  (•••nt  over  1011.  Horses  nurabefed‘21,195,000,  an 
\lv  ,  '  of  1.1  per  cent.  They  were  valued  at  $103.33  per 

,  y  \.eir  •'ggreg.Ue  value  wa  $2,190,102,000.'  Muics 


numbered  4,479,000,  an  increase  of  0.7  per  cent,  and  ag¬ 
gregated  $1,176,838,000.  Other  cattle  numbered  37,067,- 
000,  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent,  with  a  total  value  of 
$1,237,376,000.  Sheep  numbered  49,956,000,  an  increase 
of  0.5  per  cent,  and  were  valued  at  $224,687,000.  Swine 
numbered  64,618,000,  an  increase  of  9.6  per  cent,  and  ag¬ 
gregated  $637,479,000  in  value. 

) 

With  the  burning  of  the  schoolhouse  at  Kickapoo,  Kan., 
what  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  church  hell  ever  to 
summon  a  congregation  to  worship  in  Kansas  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  bell  was  shipped  by  boat  from  St.  Louis  to 
Kickapoo  in  1855  and  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Rufus.  It  was 
hung  in  the  belfry  of  the  Methodist  church,  claimed  to  be' 
the  first  house  of  worship  of  that  denomination  erected  in 
Kansas.  In  1865  the  bell  was  sold  to  the  Kickapoo  school 
board.  The  bell  was  almost  of  pure  copper.  Long  before 
the  belfry  on  the  schoolhouse  was  completely  consumed, 
watchers  saw  the  old  hell  melt  and  drop  away,  leaving  the 
cast  iron  clapper  hanging  to  the  frame  in  which  the  bell 
was  supported.  i 


Men  in  the  diamond  trade  say  that  the  fact  that  the 
“diamond  share”  market — that  is,  the  market  in  shares  j 
in  the  diamond  mines — has  gone  to  pieces  in  Europe  has 
been  interpreted  wrongly  in  America  as  indicating  that  | 
the  market  for  cut  diamonds  lias  been  affected.  Many  sav 
it  will  have  the  contrary  effect  here,  where  th&4diamond 
consumption  is  now  between  75  and  80  per  cent  of  the1 
normal  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Antwerp  as  a 
diamond -cutting  center  is  dead,  and  the  only  other  cen¬ 
ter,  Amsterdam,  is  paralyzed  to  such  an  extent  that  only 
about  400  of  the  10,000  or  1.2,000  workmen  usually  en¬ 
gaged  are  now  employed.  Consequently,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  American  importers  loaded  up  just  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff  act,  which  increased 
the  tariff  on  diamonds  10  per  cent,  there  would  be  a 
scarcity  in  this  country.  As  it  was,  we  imported  last  year 
under  the  present  tariff  about  $20,000,000  worth,  as 
against  about  $45,000,000  worth  in  1913.  Already  the 
American  market  shows  a  scarcity  in  certain  sizes  and 
certain  qualities,  and  the  scarcity  will  increase  as  time 
and  the  war  go  on,  it  is  assumed.  The  few  cutting  shops 
in  the  United  States  can  take  care  of  but  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  trade,  even  if  they  succeed  in  getting  the  rough 
diamonds.  The  only  market  where  American  dealers  can 
get  the  cut  goods  in  Europe  lias  been  restricted,  and  there 
has  been  a  combination  among  the  brokers,  manufacturing 
cutters  and  members  of  the  diamond  workers’  union 
there  which  forbids  the  sale  of  any  gems  at  prices  lower 
than  those  existing  when  the  war  broke  out;  and  the  Dutch 
government  is  countenancing  it.  The  Diamond  Union  in 
America  absolutely  controls  the  trade  hero.  Diamond  cut¬ 
ters  in  New  York  make  from  $40  to  $80  a  week.  'The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  shops  hem  arc  branches  of  the  big  diamond 
cutting  firms  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp. 
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By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


“i  THOUGHT  YOU  WERE  DEAD.” 


I  He  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“You,”\he  gasped,  staggering  backward,  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  ghost.  “You!  Mr  heaven!  I  thought  you  were 
.dead!”  \  - 

Her  lips  burled,  and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“And  you  wished  your  thoughts  were  true,”  she  said, 
quietly,  yet  her  face  was  like  marble,  at  the  same  time  she 
was  perfectly*  calm  and  composed.  “You  believed  I  was 
^dead  and  out  of  your  way  forever,  and  that  you  had 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  me.  You  thought  the  woman 
you  had  wronged  so  bitterly  lav  moldering  in  her  grave, 
and  her  vengeance  could  never  reach  you.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
The  grave  sometimes  gives  up*  its  dead,  and  the  dead  arise 
from  those  shadowy  portals  to  confront  the  living  who 
wronged  .them.  Xo  wonder  you  tremble,  coward  and 
villain  tfiat  you  .are,  for  Belle  Bouton’s  vengeance  may  well 
be  dreaded.^n+Lvou  shall  not  escape  me  now.  I  will  kill 
you,  as  vou  killed' the  man  whose  friendship  vou  betraved, 
and  then  in  the  tend  murdered,  him  !” 

A  snarling,  wolfish  lafigh  broke  from  Silver  Spur’s  lips, 
and  with  his  lips  drawn  back  from  his  gleaming  teeth,  he 
did  not  look  unlike  that  animal. 

“  You  mean  your  beloved  husband,  1  suppose?”  he  said, 
mockingly.  “The  man  you  ran  away  from  to  go  with  me? 
Well,  he  was  a  poor,  weak  fool,  to  be  sure,  or  he  would 
never  have  believed  me.  But  he  did,  and  there's  an  end 
to  it  all.  He  never  did  know  any  too  much,  and  it  was  a 
pretty  easy  thing  to  put  him  out  of  tfie  way  when  I  got 
ready;  as  for  me  fearing  your  vengeance,  my  charming 
Belle,  you  make  me  laugh  -when  you  say  such  silly  things, 
for  just  at  present  you  are  in  my  power,  and  you  shall 
goon  realize,  what  that  means.  You  know  me  well  enough 
to  understand  that  I  always  mean  what  I  say,  and  I  never 
yet  told  a  person  I  would  do  a  thing  and  failed  to  keep 
my  word.” 

“I  know  that  you  are  a  villain,”  the  bandit  queen  re¬ 
plied,  her  handsome  face  growing  very  white.  “One  of  the 
most  heartless  Heaven  ever  allowed  to  live,  and  I 
realize  fully  that  I  am  in  your  power,  and  still  [  do  not 
fear  you.  You  may  kill  me,  hut  you  will  never  conquer 
me,  or  break  my  spirit.” 

Silver  Spur  laughed  wickedly. 

“My  charming  Belle  (for  you  are  indeed  a  .charming 


creature),  I  like  to  hear  you  talk.  Once  I  imagined  my¬ 
self  to  be  madly  in  love  with  you.  Indeed,  I  was  very 
much  smitten  with  you,  but  of  late  years  I  have  changed 
my  mind.  It  is  the  fair  Lorretta  I  want  now.  She  is 
like  a  dew-kissed  rosebud,  and  you  are  like  a  full  blown 
rose,  rather  too  mature  to  suit  me.” 

Belle  Bouton’s  face  grew  livid,  for  she  was  a  woman 
of  violent  passions,  and  the  villain's  insulting  remarks  cut 
her  to  the  quick. 

“You  are  the  same  cowardly  scoundrel  as  of  old,”  she 
said,  bitterly,  “and  I  do  not  understand  why  a  just  heaven 
lets  you  live,  for  you  are  the  vilest  reptile  on  this  beautiful 
earth. 

“And  you,  my  fair  Belle,  are  one  of  the  loveliest.”  the 
renegade  answered,  with  a  mocking  bow.  “You  are  so 
beautiful  that  whenever  I  look  at  you,  the  mere  sight  of 
such  beauty  sends  the  blood  bounding  like  wine  through 
my  veins — ah,  a  fair  woman  is  surely  the  rarest  sight  in 
the  world !” 

“Cease  . this  mockery  and  let  me  pass,”  the  bandit  queen 
said,  sternly.  “1  have  had  enough  of  your  silly  chatter. 
You  know  that  1  afn  not  a  woman  to  be  trifled  with." 

“You  amuse  me,  my  dear  Belle,”  he  answered  with  a 
shrug.  “You  order  me  to  stand  aside  and  let  you  pass 
as  if  1  were  the  dirt  under  your  feet.  Why,  you  must  be 
insane.  One  sharp  blast  upon  this.”  drawing  a  tiny  silver 
whistle  from  his  pocket,  “and  my  faithful  band  will  sur¬ 
round  you  in  an  instant.  lrou  ought  to  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  I  am  never  caught  napping,  and 
even  the  bold  Belle  Bouton  will  find  it  a  hard  thins'  to 
entrap  me.  It  was  easier  done  some  years  ago  than  it  is 
now,  as  you  well  remember.” 

His  sneering  words  aroused  every  spark  of  womanly 
auger  in  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  burned  like  twin  wells 
of  fire,  while  her  nostrils  dilated.  Her  anger  was  some¬ 
thing  terrible  to  witness.  * 

“You  scoundrel !”  she  panted,  with  white,  drv  lips. 
“You  wretch  !  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that  tone 
after  all  your  sins  and  crimes?  Have  you  not  wronged 
me  enough?  Have  vou  not  blasted  my  life  sufficient  with¬ 
out  making  it  worse  now?  Ah,  heaven!  what  a  scoundrel 
you  are.  what  a  heartless  villain  !  There  is  no  punish¬ 
ment  bad  enough  for  you,  no  future  doom  strong  as  vou 
deserve !  I  wish  I  might  Mot  out  the  past,  but  l  cannot ! 
I  wish  I  could 'undo  mv  own  wretched  life,  but  it  cannot 
he  so!  Alas!  there  is  no  heavier  burden  than  that  of  a 
guilty  heart,  there  is  no  greater  wound  than  the  sting 
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f  naving  cone  wrong!  And  I — I  am  the  one  who  will 
hn\e  to  sutler  as  long  as  there  is  breath  within  ine.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  WONDERFUL  SURPRISE. 

d  he  ring  of  despair  in  the  bandit  queen's  voice  was  so 
bitter,  so  utterly  hopeless,  that  even  the  face  of  the  heart¬ 
less  man  who  had  wrecked  her  life  took  on  a  serious  ex¬ 
pression.  But  it  was  only  for  a  few  moments,  then  Ms 
evil  nature  once  more  triumphed  over  all. 

“You  were  quite  willing  to  have  your  very  valuable  life 
ruined,  my  beautiful  Belle,”  he  sneered,  “and  now  in  the 
end,  when  you  find  yourself  in  my  power,  helpless  and  at 
my  tender  mercy,  you  begin  to  play  the  baby  act.  It 
won't  work,  my  dear.  You  know  me  well  enough  for 
that.” 

“At  your  mercy?”  she  repeated,  bitterly.  “Heaven  help 
any  one  so  unfortunate,  and  I  am  not  at  your  mercy,  for 
Belle  Bouton  never  yet  failed  to  protect  herself.  Stand 
aside  and  allow  us  to  pass,  or  I  swear  before  heaven  I  will 
shoot  vou." 

/ 

As  she  spoke  .she  made  a  quick  motion  as  if  to  draw 
her  revolver,  but  he  did  not  give  her  time,  for  she  found 
his  own  pointed  directly  at  her  breast. 

“You  were  not  quick  enough  that  time,  my  fair,  sweet 
Belle,'’  lie  sneered.  “I  have  the  drop  on  you,  and  if  you 
make  a  move  I'll  send  this  little  chunk  of  cold  lead 
through  your  fearless  heart.  But  a  fellow  can’t  depend 
on  you,  for,  although  your  claws  are  clipped  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  you  are  like  a  cat — not  to  be  trusted;  so  I’ll  just  put 
you  where  vou  ought  to  be.” 

With  these  words  he  placed  a  small  whistle  to  his  lips 
and  blew  a  sharp  blast.  In  an  instant  he  wafe  surrounded 
by  Indians  and  renegades. 

‘‘The  bandit  queen  is  in  our  power  at  last,  my  brave 
bovs,"  he  «aid,  with  a  triumphant  laugh.  “She  was  about 
to  escape  with  our  captives,  and  we  have  nipped  her  little 
game  right  in  the  nick  of  time.  Look,  Black  Wolf,  you 
ve re  about  to  be  robbed  of  your  bride." 

“The  pale-face  queen  is  a  great  warrior,  but  she  shall 
not  steal  Black  Wolfs  bride  away  from  him,”  the  chief 
answered,  with  a  grim  smile,  “for  Black  Wolf's  knife  is 
keen,  his  hand  is  firm,  and  the  pale-face  queen’s  scalp 
may  yet  dangle  from  his  belt.  He  will  show  her  no  mercy 
if  she  attempts  to  rob  him  of  his  bride.  She  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  foe,  and  it  would  be  well  to  be  rid  of  her.” 

A  low  cry  of  fear  and  horror  burst  from  Lorretta’s  lips, 
and  she  drew  back  in  horror. 

“'You  would  never  dare  harm  so  brave  a  woman,”  she 
ori'd.  “Oh,  you  could  not!  Are  you  wicked  enough  to 
hrr  murdered  in  cold  blood?”  she  added,  turning  to 
Silver  Spur.  “Y  our  heart  is  bad,  but  you  surely  would 
r.ot  allow  that  outrage!" 

Sd/.m  Spur  laughed  mockingly. 

*  f  ,i ;fi  bad  enough  to  do  anything,  my  little  sweet- 

u:Ki\”  l*  answered.  “Even  to  making  you  my  bride 


against  your  will.  Vou  know  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  and 
I  intend  that  you  shall  be  mine  before  you  have  another 
chance  to  give  me  the  slip.  1  came  mighty  near  getting 
you,  but  the  little  game  had  to  bo  postponed.  Now,  I’ll 
make  sure  of  it  this  time.” 

“I  will  never  marry  you,  for  I  have  sworn  it,”  Lorretta 
exclaimed,  in  sudden,  passionate  anger.  “I  would  kill 
myself  a  hundred  times  over  before  I  would  become  the 
bride  of  such  a  scoundrel.  If  you  force  me  to  it  I  will 
kill  you,  too!  I  am  desperate.  Silver  Spur,  as  you  will 
learn  to  your  sorrow.” 

“And  I  will  soon  clip  vour  claws,  mv  pretty  little  tiger 
cat,"  he  replied.  “But,  by  heavens!  how  pretty  you  are 
when  you  are  in  a  rage.  I  like  you  better  than  ever  for  it, 
for  1  think  of  the  satisfaction  it  will  be  after  T  have  tamed1 
you.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  but  it  makes  me  feel  ten  years  younger. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  you  vixen.” 

He  came  toward  her,  and  as  lie  bent  down  and  at*, 
tempted  to  touch  her  lips,  the  maiden’s  small  right  hand1 
struck  him  such  a  blow  across  the  mouth  that  the  blood, 
started. 

“Thunder  you  !”  he  panted,  hoarse  with  rage.  “Thun¬ 
der  you !  but  I’ll  pay  you  up  for  that,  you  she  devil ! 
I’ll  Jet  you  know  what  it  means  to  strike  Silver  Spur.' 
Your  temper  is  like  your  charming  mother’s  here.  She, 
was  always  noted  for  her  deviltry,  as  I  found  to  my  sor¬ 
row  after  I  was  fool  enough  to  take  her  away  from  your! 
father.  Look  at  your’  charming  mother,  my  dear,  then 
say  you  are  proud  of  her.’’ 

“What — what  do  you  mean?”  came  in  low,  agonized 
tones  from  the  bandit  queen's  white  lips.  “Heavens!  what 
do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  mean  that  you  arc  standing  in  the  presence  of  your 
twin  daughters,  my  fair  Belle,*’  lie  answered,  with  a  wick-! 
ed  laugh.  “The  children  1  stole  from  you  years  ago,  on9| 
I  gave  to  Gray  Hawk,  the  other  to  Harvey  Gorman.  I 
wearied  of  the  mother,  now  I  want  the  daughter.  How1 
do  you  like  me  for  a  son?  I  fancy  you  won’t  cause  mal 
very  much  trouble,  for  1  am  not  the  sort  of  chap  to  put| 
up  with  much  nonsense,  and  a  mother-in-law  is  one  thing, 
I  never  could  put  up  with.  We  are  even  at  last,  my  dear,( 
old  sweetheart.  Your  child  will  take  the  place  you  once 
held.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


YOU  SHALL  SEE  YOUR  DAUGHTER  WEDDED,  MY  BRAVE 


BANDIT  QUEEN 


>> 


A  moment  of  silence  followed  his  confession — silence, 
so  deep,  so  intense,  that  a  pin  or  a  leaf  falling  to  the 
ground  would  have  disturbed  the  stillness.  The  bandit 
queen  stared  at  the  renegade  as  if  she  could  not  believe 
her  own  ears  had  heard  aright,  her  face  whiter  than  mar-, 
Me,  her  eyes  burning  with  horror.  She  could  not  speak, 
her  tongue  seemed  to  be  frozen  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 
But  a  few  moments  later  the  power  of  speech  returned  to 
her. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


A  DWARF  TELEPHONE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  Dr. 
P.  de  Lange,  of  Utrecht,  exhibited  a  telephone  in  the  form 
of  a  small  cylinder  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  pencil  and 
half  an  inch  long.  A  very  fine  wire  of  platinum  is  variably 
heated  by  the  passage  of  talking  currents  through  it,  pro¬ 
ducing  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  surrounding  air 
and  hence  throwing  out  corresponding  sound  waves.  The 
receiver  is  small  enough  to  be  inserted  in  the  ear  and  acts 
as  a  seal  to  exclude  extraneous  noises. 


an  itching  sensation  in  what  would  have  been  the  palm 
of  his  hand. 

Unrelieved  by  physicians,  the  young  man  acted  on  the 
advice  of  friends  and  dug  up  the  amputated  hand,  which 
had  been  buried  for  nearly  six  weeks.  The  fingers  of  the 
hand  were  found  in  a  crumpled  position.  After  straight¬ 
ening  out  the  fingers  and  weighting  them  so  that  they 
cQuld  not  again  double  up,  the  hand  was  reburied.  All 
pain  left  Jefferson  at  once,  and  he  claims  that  he  has 
suffered  no  inconvenience  since. 


* 


DETERMINED  TO  ESCAPE  JOHN  BARLEYCORN. 

John  Betz,  of  Leighton,  Pa.,  is  determined  to  escape 
John  Barleycorn.  With  this  end  in  view  he  handed  each 
hotelkeeper  in  that  town  and  Weissport  the  following  no¬ 
tice  and  wants  them  to  observe  it  to  the  letter: 

“Take  notice !  I  hereby  notify  all  landlords  in  Leigh¬ 
ton,  Weissport  and  elsewhere  in  this  county  not  to  sell  me 
any  drinks.  Heaven  knows  I  am  trying  to  stop  drinking, 
but  I  can’t.  %  John  H.  Betz.” 

If  the  hotelkeepers  sell  him  again  after  being  served 
with  notice  by  himself,  Betz  says  he  will  have  them  prose¬ 
cuted  on  the  charge  of  selling  to  a  person  of  known  in¬ 
temperate  habits. 


FINDS  MISSING  $100  BILL  IN  VEST  LINING. 

Postmaster  Hazleton,  of  Marysville,  Mich.,  went  to  Port 
Huron  to  do  some  shopping  and  took  with  him  a  new  $100 
bill  with,  which  to  make  his  purchases.  When  he  had 
selected  a  number  of  articles  in  a  store  lie  found  that  the 
$100  bill  was  missing.  He  had  the  interurban  car  upon 
which  he  rode  searched  and  retraced  his  steps  about  Port 
Huron  and  had  a  careful  search  made  there,  but  the  bill 
was  not  found.  Thinking  some  one  had  picked  his  pocket, 
Hazleton  notified  the  police  department  and  the  sheriff 
of  his  loss. 

No  trace  of  the  missing  bill  was  found. 

A  few  days  ago  Hazleton  heard  a  slight  crinkling  in 
the  lining  of  a  vest,  and  on  reaching  into  a  pocket  discov¬ 
ered  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Delving  deep  down  into 
the  lining,  he  discovered  his  new  $100  bill  between  the 
cloth  and  the  lining.  The  bill  had  evidently  slipped 
through  the  hole,  which  the  postmaster  did  not  know  was 
there. 


DIG  UP  BURIED  HAND  TO  END  OWNER'S  SUF¬ 
FERING. 

Suffering  intense  pains  in  a  hand  which  had  been  am¬ 
putated  and  buried,  Lewis  Jefferson,  of  Blades,  Del.,  had 
no  relief  until  the  hand  was  uncovered  and  the  fingers 
straightened  out,  since  when  he  has  fell  no  more  pain. 

The  strange  story  is  vouched  for  bv  Jefferson  himself, 
whose  hand  was  cut  off  by  a  circular  saw  several  weeks 
ago.  He  had  been  suffering  with  severe  pains  and  with 


AEROPLANES  FOR  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

At  a  recent  dinner  in  New  York  the  second  assistant 
postmaster-general  stated  that  the  United  States  postoffice 
department  was  considering,  and  desired  to  establish  pos¬ 
tal  service  by  aeroplanes.  The  district  in  which  this  means 
of  carrying  the  mails  would  be  of  special  value  would  be  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  some  towns  only  a 
short  distance  apart  by  the  air  line  now  require  a  trip  of 
some  hundreds  of  miles  by  the  only  available  surface 
routes.  Another  feature  wherein  aeroplane  service  has  ad¬ 
vantages  over  other  methods  is  that  the  going  is  as  good 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  a  fact  that  holds  good  in  any 
part  of- the  country;  and  the  present-day  aeroplane  can  be 
operated  in  any  but  the  most  boisterous  weather.  Another 
consideration  would  he  that  in  time  of  war  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  a  large  body  of  splendidly-trained  men 
to  draw  from  in  the  postal  aviators,  and  these  men  would 
be  not  only  skilled  in  handling  their  machines,  but  would 
also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  this  country, 
if  their  services  were  needed  in  home  territory.  • 


PLUMAGE  OF  3,9 GT  BIRDS  ON  COAT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Kohlcs,  of  Dunduran,  Sask.,  Canada, 
are  visiting  the  Clarkes,  near  Emerson,  N.  Dak.,  relatives 
oC  Mrs.  Kohles.  Mr.  Kohlcs  brought  an  opera  coat  made 
by  his  wife,  that  he  reported  to  the  customs  officials,  and 
which  was  refused  admission  on  account  of  its  material. 
Tiie  coat  is  made  of  prairie  chicken  feathers  uniformly 
sewed  on  a  cloth  background,  and  is  as  precisely  matched 
as  they  lay  on  the  bird.  There  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  bird's  feathers  that  can  be  used  on  account  of  the 
match  in  coloring. 

Tt  contains  the  feathers  of  3.9G7  bird-  and  Mrs.  Kohles 
has  been  twelve  years  making  it.  It  is  58  inches  long  and 
lined  with  silk.  Around  the  edges  are  different  shades  of 
feathers,  making  a  sort  of  border  around  the  garment. 
Mrs.  Kohles  had  it  ou  exhibition  in  one  of  the  large  stores 
m  Saskatoon  for  a  month,  for  which  she  received  $50,  and 
it  was  their  intention  to  travel  through  the  big  cities  in 
the  East  exhibiting  it  or  renting  it  for  exhibition  to  the 
lanm  ladies'  furnishing  stores,  but  the  law  prohibiting  the 
killing  of  birds  for  their  plumage  bars  them  showing  it  in 
the  United  States.  They  expect  to  travel  east  in  Canada 
now  that  they  can't  cross  the  line  with  it. 
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DICKERING  DICK 

- OR — « 

THE  LUCKY  BOY  TRADER 


By  DICK  ELLISON 

(A  SERIAL  STOEY) 


CHAPTER  XIY  (continued) 

“Oh,  he  has  nothing  to  say  about  it!  If  I  win  the  fifty 
dollars  he’ll  chuckle  and  say  that  Tom  Doubleday’s  boy  is 
no  fool.” 

The  next  morning  Dick  rubbed  the  horse  down  -while 
he  was  eating. 

He  rubbed  him  until  his  coat  shone  almost  like  satin. 

Then  he  put  the  bridle  and  saddle  on  him,  hung  the 
coil  of  rope  over  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  and  with  the 
stakes  and  hatchet  mounted  him  and  rode  three  or  four 
miles  out  in  the  country. 

‘‘He  may  try  it  once  more,”  he  remarked,  “but  once  will 
finish  him.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  terrible  lesson.  A  horsefly 
feasted  on  him  all  the  afternoon  yesterday,  and  he  couldn’t 
brush  him  off.” 

He  rode  the  horse  down  through  Main  street,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  whole  length  of  it  three  or  four  times.  • 

-  Everybody  watched  him  closely,  holding  back  a  laugh 
to  bring  forth  when  the  horse  should  lie  down. 

He  then  rode  down  to  the  livery  stable,  and  said : 

“Mr.  Bankhead,  I've  ridden  him  nearly  ten  miles  this 
morning,  and  he  wasn’t  a  bit  sleepy.  Xow,  if  you  want  to 
drive  him  ten  miles  yourself  you  can  do  so.” 

Bankhead  at  once  had  him  hitched  up  to  a  buggy  and 
drovn  several  miles  out  into  the  country,  and  came  back 
with  the  horse  in  a  considerable  sweat. 

“Dick,  my  boy,  you’ve  won  my  .money,”  he  said. 

“All  right.  I  knew  I  would.  You  have  to  prove  to  a 
horse  that  he  has  got  to  obey  .you.  If  you  give  him  too 
much  of  anything  that  he  doesn’t  want  he  will  not  want 
any  more  of  it.  I  heard  a  man  once  say  that  the  way  he 
broke  a  horse  from  running  away  with  him  was  to  keep 
him  running  when  he  wanted  to  stop,  and  nearly  run  him 
to  death,  keeping  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road  so  he 
wouldn’t  smash  anything.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I’ve  tried  that  myself;  but  let  me  tell  you 
that  very  few  horses  will  run  except  on  account  of  fright, 
and  I  don’t  know  that  that  is  a  habit,  or  that,  a  horse 
should  be  punished  for  it.  Almost  any  spirited  horse  will 
do  that;  but  where  did  you  get  this  idea  of  tying  a  horse's 
head  to  the  ground  ?’’ 

Di<  k  tapped  his  own  forehead,  and  smiled. 

Bankhead  never  suspected  that  old  Uncle  Jack  had  been 
the  bov’s  fountain  of  knowledge,  but  he  was  man  enough 
to  promptly  pay  over  the  fifty  dollars. 

'[  hen  Dick  drove  up  to  the  bank,  got  out  and  went  in 
and  <!*•;;•  d  the  money  to  his  credit. 

'1  i.<;  >*.  morning  the  Danburv  rmner  told  the  story 


with  a  good  deal  of  humor,  and  stated  that  Dickering  Dick 
had  a  well-trained  horse  for  sale,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  receive  offers. 

But  during  the  day  no  offer  was  made  1dm,  for  people 
were  skeptical  about  the  permanency  of  the  cure;  but  he 
hired  a  buggy  and  offered  a  ride  to  various  dealers  in 
horseflesh. 

fie  did  that  for  several  days. 

On  the  fourth  day  ho  concluded  to  take  another  trip  in 
the  saddle  out  in  the  country,  but  he  carried  the  hatchet, 
stakes  and  rope  writk  him. 

When  he  had  gone  a  couple  of  miles  the  horse  laid  down 
with  him. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  leaped  out  of  the  saddle  to  avoid 
injury  and  started  to  drive  the  stakes  in  the  ground  along¬ 
side  of  his  head. 

The  horse  scrambled  to  his  feet  m  a  hurry,  and  Dick 
laughed. 

“All  right;  I  see  you  remember  that  lesson,”  he  said; 
“  but  it  won’t  do  for  Mr.  Bankhead  to  find  out  you  tried 

it  again.” 

He  mounted  again,  and  went  fully  ten  miles  out  into  the 
country,  just  to  see  if  he  would  attempt  to  repeat  it. 

It  was  the  last  time  he  tried  it. 

A  few  days  later  he  swapped  the  horse  for  another  one, 
and  received  twenty-five  dollars  cash  to  boot. 

It  took  him  ten  days  to  get  the  new  hor^e  in  good  shape 
by  careful  feeding  and  grooming. 

He  then  sold  the  horse  for  one  hundred  dollarB. 

He  went  around  to  see  Uncle  Jack,  and  the  old  man 
said : 

“Now,  my  boy,  you’ve  done  all  the  work  yourself.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  divvy  with  me,  but  I’ll  just  charge  you 
ten  dollars  for  the  pointers  I  gave  you.” 

“All  right,  Uncle  Jack.  Here’s  the  money.” 

By  this  time  Dickering  Dick  had  a  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  shrewdest  horse  traders  in  the  town,  and  people 
wondered  where  in  the  'world  he  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
horses. 

Bankhead  was  laughed  at  a  good  deal  about  losing  his 
bet  of  fifty  dollars. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  stableman.  “It  was  worth 
fifty  dollars  to  me  to  know  how  to  break  a  horse  of  lying 
down  under  the  saddle.” 

“Well,  you  need  not  havo  paid  for  the  knowledge,  for 
the  whole  town  learned,  and  it  hasn’t  cost  them  a  cent.” 

“That’s  all  right;  but  the  whole  town  ia  not  in  tiro 
horse  business  like  I  am.” 
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..  Tlieii  in  the  presence  of  a  whole  crowd  a  countryman 
asked  Dick  how  to  break  a  horse  from  slobbering,  saying 
that  he  had  one  that  scattered  saliva  all  around  him  in  a 
most  disgusting  way. 

“That’s  easy/’  said  Dick.  “Just  teach  him  to  spit. 

The  crowd  roared,  and  the  countryman  wanted  to  know 
how  lie  could  teach  him  to  spit. 

“Let  him  chew  tobacco,”  said  Dick,  and  the  country¬ 
man  tumbled  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  having  fun  with 
him. 

Dick  was  now  nearly  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  good. 

He  had  it  in  the  bank,  and  his  old  grandfather  had 
ceased  making  drastic  comments  on  him;  but  he  would 
shake  his  head  when  the  matter1  was  mentioned  in  his 
presence,  and  express  his  fear  that  the  boy  would  eventu¬ 
ally  become  a  regular  horse  trader,  and  a  better  on  horse 
races. 


“How  about  dog  fights  on  Sunday  ?”  some  one  asked  the 
old  man,  and  amid  the  chuckling  that  followed  the  query, 
the  deacon  stalked  away  in  an  indignant  mood. 

lie  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  never  hear  the 
last  of  that  incident. 

Jn  the  meantime,  Dick  had  surrounded  his  mother  with 
many  little  comforts  that  she  never  had  while  her  husband 
was  alive. 

He  put  new  carpets  in  the  cottage,  and  added  a  few  lit¬ 
tle  luxuries,  had  pigs  and  chickens  on  the  place,  and  her 
credit  was  good  at  any  store  in  Danbury. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  his  reputation  spread.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  place  who  had  anything  for  sale  sought  him 
out  as  a  prospective  purchaser,  and  he  was  engaged  almost 
daily  in  some  sort  of  a  dicker.  > 

•He  said  he  would  swap  anything  he  had,  even  to  his 
clothes,  if  he  could  see  a  profit  in  it,  and  nearly  every 
trade  he  made  panned  him  out  more  or  less  profit,  until  he 
soon  became  known  as  the  lucky  boy  trader. 

Frequently  he  made  trades  that  astonished  old  business 
men.  They  would  shake  their  heads  and  say  that  he  got 
the  worst  of  it  ;  but  he  was  quick  to  turn  the  trade  to  ad-, 
vantage. 

<  >ne  day.  he  .was  told  bv  the  old  ex -circus  horse  trainer 
of  an  infallible  cure  for  colic  in  horses. 

“Colic  kills  more  horses  than  any  other  ill  that  horse¬ 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  the  old  man  remarked.  “Eve  taken  horses 
whose  owners  were  almost  ready  to  begin  taking  their 
hides  off,  thinking  they  would  not  live  an  hour,  and 
brought  them  out  all  right.”  0 

“Well,  I’ll  remember  that,”  said  Dick,  and  he  did,  great¬ 
ly  to  his  profit  a  week  or  two  later. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LICK  CREATES  A  SENSATION  AND  MAKES  FIVE  HUNDRED 

DOLLARS. 

One  day  a  man  came  to  Danbury  with  a  couple  of  race  ! 
horses  to  attend  the  county  fair,  which  was  to  come  oif  the  I 

next  week. 

Hf*  placed  them  in  Bankhead’s  stable. 

The  day  following  one  of  them  was  attacked  with  colic, 
and  the  owner  proceeded  to  use  the  common  remedies  for  1 


such  attacks,  blit  all  he  and  Bankhead  could  do  seemed  1  ) 
do  the  animal  no  good. 

He  tootled  around  the  stable  yard  in  an  agony  of  pain. 
He  groyned  and  would  lie  down  and  roll  over,  got  up 
again,  trot  around  again,  and  frequently  would  actually 
squeal  with  pain. 

The  owner  valued  him  at  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  for 
he  was  not  only  a  splendidly  shaped  animal,  but  had  a 
record  for  speed. 

Several  horsemen  were  called  in  for  consultation,  and 
various  remedies  were  tried. 

Dick  went  down  to  the  stable  and  was  looking  on  and 
listening.  No  one  thought  to  ask  him  questions  about  it. 

Thev  knew  he  could  break  horses  of  certain  tricks,  but 
had  no  reputation  as  a  horse  doctor. 

There  was  no  veterinary  surgeon  in  ttie  place. 

At  last  they  all  agreed  that  the  horse  was  doomed,  and 
the  owner  was  almost  distracted.  All  remedies  suggested 
had  failed.  The  horse  finally  lay  down,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  bursting. 

Every  horseman  shook  his  head,  and  remarked : 

“He’s  a  goner!” 

Finally  Dick  went  up  to  the  owner,  and  said: 

“What  will  you  take  for  the  horse  as  he  lies  there  now  ?” 

The  man  looked  at  him,  and  asked : 

“What  do  you  want,  his  hide?” 

“No;  I’ll  give  you  ten  dollars  for  him,  though,  just  as 
he  lies.” 

The  man  shook  his  head,  and  said : 

“No;  1  won’t  sell  him.” 

“Well,  you  might  as  well  have  the  money  as  not.  Fll 
give  you  twenty  for  him.” 

“Take  it,”  exclaimed  Bankhead. 

“All  right,”  and  Dick  handed  him  out  twenty  dollars, 
asking : 

“It’s  a  sale,  is  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  understand  that,  Mr.  Bankhead  ?”  Dick  inquired 
of  the  stable  owner. 

“Yes  ;  that’s  v’our  horse.”* 

Dick  made  a  break  for  the  nearest  drug  store,  and  came 
hack  with  two  bottles  of  some  kind  of  fluid  within  them. 
He  at  once  called  the  two  stablemen  to  help  him.  He  gave 
them  instructions  what  to  do,  and  they  managed,  after  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work,  to  force  the  contents  of  the  two 
bottles  down  the  horse’s  throat. 

They  actually  had  to  turn  the  horse  on  his  back  and 
hold  him  in  that  position  so  the  horse  couldn’t  swallow 
without  taking  the  medicine. 

Inside  of  ten  minutes  the  poor  animal  began  showing 
sign?  of  relief. 

Ten  minutes  later  Dick  told  the  two  stablemen  to  get 
him  on  his  feet  if  they  could. 

They  pulled  him  up  and  walked  him  around  a  few 
minutes,  the  others  looking  on  in  amazement.. 

Inside  of  another  hour  the  horse  was  entirely  free  from 
colie,  and  his  former  owner  was  stalking  around  and 
swearing  like  a  pirate.  lie  abused  Dick  for  standing  bv 
looking  at  a  horse  dying,  and  having  the  knowledge  of  a 
remedy  that  would  heal  him  and  hadn’t  suggested  it. 


(To  be  continued ) 


TIMELY  TOPICS 


A  hawk  which  measures  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip  was 
caught  :n  a  steel  trap  recently  by  J.  F.  King,  of  Ocilla, 
tia.  He  used  a  dead  sparrow  hawk  for  bait  and  the  big 
fellow  came  down  to  feast  on  its  dead  cousin  only  to  get 
both  feet  firmly  in  the  trap. 

_ 

According  to  the  latest  figures  obtainable  there  are  at 
present  65,000  commercial  motor  vehicles  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  representing  a  cash  investment  of  about 
$16,000,000.  The  t\^o  largest  users  are  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company  with  ?50  cars,  and  the  Adams  Express 
Company  with  650  machines. 


The  International  Skating  Union  has  issued  from  Stock¬ 
holm  a  .circular  which  announces  the  abandonment  of  the 
championship  competition  for  this  year  in  speed  and  figure 
skating.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  competitions 
considers  that  there  are  nine  nations  belonging  to.  the  I. 
S.  U.  engaged  in  war — Austria,  Belgium,  Canada.  Eng¬ 
land.  Finland,  France,  German}-,  Hungary  and  Russia — 
and  this  condition  would  preclude  any  successful  cham¬ 
pionship.  \ 

* 

* 

In  recognition  of  his  twenty  years  of  faithful  service  as 
city  passenger  agent  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  Chicago 
Great  Western  systems,  Joseph  Hurley  has  been  granted 
an  annual  pass  for  himself  and  family  over  both  systems. 
Mr.  Hurley  has  occupied  the  same  office,  at  Third  and 
Uelaware  streets,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  during  the  twenty 
vears  of  his  sendee  as  .passenger  agent.  Previous  to  his 
connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Mr.  Hurley  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  seven  years  by  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Two  fourteen-inch  rides,  believed  to  be  of  American 
make,  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  recently  and  consigned  to 
the  shipbuilding  firm  of  Harlan  &  Wolff,  in  Belfast,  which 
is  completing  several  battleships  for  the  British  navy.  The 
two  guns,  which  are  fifty-three  feet  in  length  and  weigh 
seventy-five  tons  each,  were  lashed  to  the  deck  of  the 
Cunard  liner  Orduna.  The  great  guns  were  fastened  with 
wire  cables  to  either  side  of  the  ship’s  deck.  The  carriages 
of  the  gans  were  similarly  fastened.  Their  great  bulk 
made  it  impossible  for  the  guns  to  he  placed  below  decks. 
Secrecy  was  observed  as  to  the  shipper  of  the  rifles,  but  it 
i-  said  the  two  big  guns  are  only  the  first  delivery  of  a 
number  ordered  from  American  makers  for  British  dread¬ 
noughts. 

Alfred  Boock,  of  Wallula,  created  excitement  in  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  when  he  marched  down  Main  street  with 
cue  big,  live  rattleanake  wrapped  around  his  neck  and 
thr--"  -in  ^  ones  in  a  tin  can  under  his  arm,  searching 
for  a  <)r,  t  who  would  buy  them  for  their  oil,  which 
},<■  fcaid  ,i  .aluable.  He  collected  a  crowd  and  a  pedes- 
•  •  n  that  a  rattler  had  bitten  Boock  in  the  hand, 

j  ■  '.men  took  him  to  jail  in  an  express  wagon  and 


searched  him,  but  no  signs  of  snake  bite  were  found.  A 
policeman  stated  Boock  appeared  to  have  swallowed  lots 
of  the  "cure.”  Officers  searched  him  gingerly,  as  it  was 
reported  he  had  his  pockets  full  of  snakes.  The  can  of 
serpents  was  left  in  the  street.  Patrolman  Gates  killed 
them  with  a  stick. 


On  the  condition  that  Charles  Gordon  Emery,  2d, 
neither  drinks  nor  smokes  until  he  is  thirty  years  old,  he 

J  i  * 

will  receive  $50,000  from  the  estate  of  his  grandfather, 
Charles  G.  Emery,  whose  will  was  filed  for  probate  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Emery,  a  tobacco  man,  spent 
much  of  his  time  at  his  home  on  Calumet  Island,  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  near  here.  The  estate  is  estimated  at 
$4,000,000.  A  majority  is  left  in  trust  to  relatives.  Two 
servants,  Pauline  and  Nashville  Wanner,  of  New  York 
City,  each  receive  $4,000.  Frank  W.  Emery,  son,  re¬ 
ceives  $250,000  in  trust,  and  similar  amounts  in  trust  are 
given  to  the  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Emery.  A  nephew, 
William  Francis  Emery,  receives  $20,000  in  trust,  and  a 
niece,  Mabel  Tracy  Emery,  receives  $10,000.  At  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  trusts  the  estate  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  three  children  or  their  survivors.  The  sum  of  $1,000,- 
000  is  left  in  trust  to  keep  and  maintain  the  St.  Lawrence 
property.  A  large  amount  of  the  estate  consists  of  oil- 
producing  ranches  in  the  West.  Frank  W.  Emery  and 
Lucien  Outjen,  of  New  York,  are  named  as  executors  of 
the  estate. 


King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  declined  all  offers  of  as- 
sistance  for  the  sufferers  from  the  earthquake  made  by  the 
foreign  governments,  accepting,  however,  the  offer  of  Miss 
Ella  Vickery,  of  Indiana,  and  Miss  Alice  Llewellyn,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  their  villa,  near  Rome,  to  he  used  as  a 
hospital.  Miss  Vickery  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
king’s,  as  she  has  lived  in  Rome  nearly  twenty  years  and 
has  received  the  sponsorship  of  Queen  Margherita  and 
Queen  Elena  in  her  educational  work.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  l)e  Pauw  University  in  Indiana,  a  co-educational  col¬ 
lege  which  has  produced  an  unusually  large  number  of 
distinguished  graduates,  ex-Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge 
and  the  Japanese  ambassador  in  Washington,  Viscount 
Chindp,,  among  them.  Soon  after  graduation  Miss  Vickery 
went  as  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  church  4)  Rome, 
opening  a  Protestant  school  for  young  ladies,  which  was 
attended  by  the  daughters  of  cabinet  ministers  and  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Queen  Marghe- 
rita’s  palace,  and  the  queen  became  much  interested  in  its 
plans.  A  few  years  ago  Miss  Vickery  was  joined  in  her 
work  by  Miss  Alice  Llewellyn,  a  wealthy  woman  traveling 
in  Italy  for  pleasure,  who  decided  to  remain.  A  hand¬ 
some  villa  was  bought  on  the  Janiculum  Hill,  and  it  lias 
been  the  center  of  the  women’s  educational  movement  in 
Rome.  Tt  lias  been  converted  into  a  hospital,  with  eighty- 
five  beds,  and  turned  over  to  Prince  Colonna,  the  mayor 
cf  Rome. 
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GOOD  CUR II ENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

August  Fuch,  aged  thirty-two,  of  Kerman,  Wis.,  met 
with  a  peculiar  accident  while  working  in  the  woods  near 
Phillips.  He  was  cutting  a  limb  from  a  tree  with  an  axe, 
which  slipped,  striking  him  in  the  nose,  splitting  it  in 
two.  He  was  brought  to  Chippewa  Falls  for  -treatment  at 
the  local  hospital. 

_ -i 


Contracts  for  building  two  freight  steamships,  the  larg¬ 
er  of  their  type  ever  built  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
awarded  to  thq  New  York  Shipbuilding  Compamq  of  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  by  the  Coastwise  Transportation  Company,  of 
Boston.  The  boats  will  cost  $1,000,000.  They  are  to  be 
used  either  in  the  transatlantic  trade,  or  between  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ports  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Each  will  have  a 
carrying  capacity  of  9,500  tons  and  be  equipped  with  mod¬ 
ern  rapid  devices  for  loading  and  unloading.  They  are  to 
he  completed  within  a  year. 


An  original  and  novel  scheme  to  raise  money  for  the  war 
sufferers  of  Belgium  was  adopted  by  three  girls  of  the 
Western  College  for  Women  recently.  The  girls,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  committee,  purposely  missed  a  meal,  and  while 
the  other  students  were  eating  they  visited  every  room  in 
the  halls  and  purloined  every  toothbrush  they  could  find. 
The  brushes  were  then  hung  on  strings  in  the  main  cor¬ 
ridor  and  this  sign  was  displayed:  “Pay  5  cents  and  re¬ 
cover  vour  toothbrush.'*  Many  experienced  difficulty  in 
identifying  their  brushes,  hut  each  paid  her  nickel  and 
something  like  $15  was  realized  for  the  Belgians. 


I  io  firflowing  sensational  assertions  regarding  the  Ber¬ 
man  advance  in  France  were  published  recently:  “In  Sep¬ 
tember  France  had  sincere  wishes  for  peace,  and  she  in¬ 
structed  an  eminent  neutral  diplomat  to  introduce  pre¬ 
liminary  proposals  to  this  end.  This  diplomat  had  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  an  official  position  in  London,  and  lie  was 
under  English  influence,  lie  betrayed  tho  secret  to  the 
British  ambassador  in  Paris,  causing  an  enormous  sensa¬ 
tion  in  London.  Ixird  Kitchener  was  sent  to  France.  lie 
threatened  a  bombardment  of  the  French  coast  and  forced 
from  the  French  government  the  well-known  treaty  not 
to  conclude  peace  unless  England  consented. ” 


After  having  run  amuck  and  burned  camp  wagons  and 
a  shccpshed  belonging  to  Walter  Winnett,  of  Lewistown, 
Mont.,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  W.  S.  Baldwin  wrote 
his  will  on  the  rim  of  his  hat  and  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
heart.  At  the  time  he  was  hiding  under  a  cut  hank  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  men  who  were  closing  in  on 
him,  reason  evidently  returning  to  him  in  a  measure,  as 
in  his  will  he  left  all  his  money,  two  horses,  a  homestead 
claim  and  his  dog  to  Mr.  Winnett.  Baldwin  was  a  native 
of  Texas,  thirty  years  old  and  unmarried.  He  had  been 
with  the  Winnett  company  about  five  years,  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Winnett  as  a  herder.  lie  apparently  came 
under  the  delusion  that  lie  was  being  persecuted  and  fired 
the  wagon  and  shed.  Ho  was  armed  with  a  rifle  and  auto¬ 
matic  pistol,  and  but  for  his  suicide  might  have  done  a  lot 
of  mischief.  » 


GRINS  AND  (  RUCKLES 

Teacher — Why  didn't  vour  brother  come  to  school  to- 
day,  Charlie?  Charlie — Ho  hurt  his  foot  this  morning  so 
he  couldn’t  hardly  walk.  Teacher — That’s  a  lame  excuse, 
hut  I  suppose  I  must  accept  it. 


The  Dentist’s  Daughter  (anxious  to  explain  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  young  man  in  the  passage) — Oh,  Ronald,  darling, 
here’s  father  coming.  Quick!  You'll  just  have  to  say 
you’ve  come  to  have  a  tooth  out. 


Father — So,  my  dear  hoy,  I  wish  you  many  happy  re¬ 
turns  of  the  day,  and,  as  a  reward  for  your  diligence  and 
good  conduct,  I  will  get  the  dentist  to  draw  that  bad  tooth 
of  yours  that  gives  you  so  much  pain. 


“Father,  why  do  giraffes  have  such  long  necks?”  “In 
order  that  they  may  feed  from  the  tops  of  trees,'’  replied 
the  father.  “But  why,”  asked  the  son,  “are  the  trees  so 
high?”  “In  order,’’  was  the  reply,  “that  the  giraffes  may 
be  able  to  eat.” 


Customer— I  wish  to  buy  a  dog  collar,  if  you  please; 
something  handsome  and  showy.  Shopkeeper— Will  this 
one  do?  Customer— No;  I'd 'like  something  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  that.  You  see,  it’s  my  wife's  dog  I  want  it  for, 
and  I  should  like  to  get  some  one  to  steal  it. 


“What  is  your  name,  little  hoy?”  inquired  the  kinder- 
gartner  of  her  new  pupil.  “I  don’t  know,”  said  the  little 
hoy,  bashfully.  “Well,  what  does  your  father  call  you?” 
“I  don't  know,”  still  more  bashfully.  “How  does  your 
mother  call  you  when  the  griddle  cakes  are  done?”"  “She 

don’t  call  me,”  beamed  the  new  pupil;  “Em  there  al¬ 
ready.” 


Casey  had  been  appointed  foreman  the  dav  before  and 
he  fully  appreciated  his  position.  A  ladv  happening  to 
visit  the  works  approached  him.  “And  who  might  in 
charge  of  this  department?”  she  asked.  “Oi  am  mum  ” 
<aid  Casey,  proudly.  “Really?”  she  said.  “AV  ” 

‘  asev.  puffing  out  his  chest,  “and  Oi'll  prove  it.  Kell  re¬ 
addressing  one  of  the  workmen- “you're  lacked!”  * 
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THE  THREE  LOAVES. 

By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton. 

^  .  w;ii;  bitterly  cold  in  Virginia  City,  as  winter 

dsy>  most  generally  are  in  that  Alpine  to\\*h,  and  though 
the  sun  was  bright,  its  rays  were  as  cheerless  and  chill  al¬ 
most  as  moonbeams. 

^  ild  gu4$  whistled  through  the  streets,  breathing  icicles 
and  frost  in  their  furious  course,  and  driviug  even'  living 
thing  away  to  seek  shelter  from  its  biting,  penetrating 
U  breath.  / 

And  yet  not  every  one  was  housed  and  sheltered  from  the 
pitiless  gale,  for  he  who  had  work  to  do  or  business  to 
transact  was  summoned  by  inexorable  duty  to  come  forth 
to  his  post,  or  elsq  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came,  abide 
by  the  consequences;  but,  with  such  exceptions  as  these, 
the  male  population  generally  sought  the  warm  and  friend¬ 
ly  atmosphere  of  the  drinking  saloons,  where,  with  “hot 
Scotch”  and  a  glowing  furnace,  they  managed  to  keep 
themselves  from  freezing. 

Of  these  luckless  exceptions,  Abe  Denning,  the  baker, 
was  one. 

In  sunshine  or  storm,  hail,  rain,  or  snow,  people  must 
eat — eat,  in  fact,  all  the  more  voraciously  because  it  does 
hail  or  snow,  as  if  to  penetrate  an  unseasonable  joke  upon 
the  baker,  who,  especially  in  appetizing  weather,  must  see 
to  it  that  his  customers’  larders  be  properly  stored  with 
the  rarest  and  best  productions  of  his  oven. 

Even  such  cold  weather  as  this  did  not  deter  Mr.  Den¬ 
ning  from  attending  to  the  wants  of  his  customers  with 
the  assiduity  and  attention  characteristic  of  his  class. 

While. disappearing  into  a  customer’s  house  with  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  bread,  a  girl  of  some  fifteen  years  of  age  emerged 
from  a  miner’s  cabin  close  bv,  and,  first  casting  wild  and 
hurried  glances  around  her,  rushed  to  the  baker's  cart, 
and  had  just  abstracted  therefrom  three  loaves  of  bread, 
and  was  carrying  them  off,  when  the  baker  returned  and 
caught  her  in  the  act. 

Unfortunately,  an  officer  was  passing  just  at  the  time, 
and  the  baker,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  without 
giving  the  case  that  consideration  which  he  otherwise 
might,  gave  her  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  theft. 

The  girl,  without  any  attempt  at  expostulation  or  ex¬ 
planation,  burst  into  an  agony  oi  tears — a  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  perhaps,  that  she  was  but  a  novice,  after  all,  in  the 
art  of  stealing. 

“Oh !”  she  exclaimed,  “don’t  take  me  in  this  way.  Let 
me  wrap  a  shawl  around  my  head,  or  the  people  will 
know  me.” 

The  officer,  consenting,  accompanied  her  into  the  cabin, 
while  the  baker  drove  away,  telling  the  policeman  lie  would 
lie  ;ii  court  next  day  to  prefer  the  charge  before  the  police 
judge. 

Tint  officer,  on  entering,  found  no  one  in  the  cabin  but 
t'.r-'i  children — the  youngest  about  three  years  old,  and  the 

eldest  *ix. 

T  e  !  .t  was  cold  and  cheerless;  there  was  no  fire. 

M  );#•  two  elder  children,  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  the 
officer,  exhibited  di -colored  eyes  and  faces,  which  bore  evi- 
deiwe  of  'uff  r ing  and  recent  tears;  while  little  Willie, 


the  youngest,  was  crying  and  unappeasable,  moping  aim¬ 
lessly  around  the  cabin,  looking  into  the  empty  closet,  and 
putting  his  little  hands  mechanically  into  the  empty  dishes 
on  the  table. 

“What  made  you  steal  the  bread,  my  girl  ?”  asked  the 
officer. 

At  mention  of  the  word  “bread,”  little  Willie  looked 
tearfully  and  piteously  in  the  man’s  face.  The  girl  hugged 
the  little  fellow  frantically  in  her  anns,  covering  him  with 
tears  and  kisses. 

“Oh,  my  poor  little  brother  1”  she  cried  bitterly.  “What 
will  become  of  you  now?  This  man  is  going  to  take  your 
Lena  away  with  him !” 

Here  the  child  threw  his  arms  around  her  neck,-  as  if  to 
detain  her  by  force ;  while  the  other  two  children  screamed 
fit  to  break  their  hearts. 

The  officer,  suspecting  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  began 
to  cough  convulsively;  but,  instead  of  applying  his  hand 
to  his  chest  or  throat,  as  people  usually  do  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  he  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

“Is  there  no  coal,  or  nothing  at  all  to  eat  in  the  house?” 
said  he,  in  a  gurgling  sort  of  voice. 

“No  coal,  no  bread,  nothing  to  eat !”  replied  the  girl, 
wringing  her  hands,  “and  poor  Willie  and  the  rest  of  us 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  yesterday  morning.” 

Here  the  officer  had  another  hard  fit  of  coughing,  and 
went  away,  saying  that  he  would  be  back  again  in  a  short' 
time. 

“Is  the  man  gone  for  bread?”  asked  the  oldest  of  the 
children. 

“Hush,  Mollie,  dear !”  said  Lena.  “I  don't  know  what 
he  is  gone  for.  He’s  not  a  bad  man,  anyhow,  for  he  hasn’t! 
arrested  me,  as  I  thought  he  would.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  officer  returned,  with  his  arms  full 
of  bread  and  groceries,  not  forgetting  some  cakes  and  con¬ 
diments  for  the  smallest  children;  while  another  man  at 
his  heels  carried  a  big  sack  of  coal  on  his  back. 

At  sight  of  the  bread  the  children  screamed  with  de¬ 
light,  while  the  officer  now  laughed,  now  coughed,  and  fre¬ 
quently  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  face  to  wipe  off  the 
perspiration,  as  it  were. 

While  Lena  cut  up  large  slices  of  bread,  and  helped  the 
children  and  herself,  the  two  men  set  to  work  and  made 
a  large  fire  in  the  stove,  the  glow  of  which  soon  diffused 
warmth  and  comfort  through  the  cabin. 

-Then  they  cooked  the  meat,  and  made  tea,  and  spread  a 
steaming  meal  on  the  table  for  the  four  orphans,  while  they 
carved  and  attended  to  their  wants  until  they  were  fully 
satisfied. 

Happy,  happy  childhood,  whose  prerogatives  are  inno¬ 
cence,  mirth  and  joy!  The  children,  after  their  dinner, 
didn’t  look  like  the  same  children  at  all.  Their  faces  were 
bright  and  joyous,  happy  and  handsome,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  they  were  playing  and  laughing  and  romping,  as 
happy  as  if  they  had  never  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger! 

“And  now,”  said  the  officer,  delighted  at  seeing  the  chil¬ 
dren  so  happy,  “sit  down,  Lena,  and  answer  me  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  Have  you  no  father  or  mother?” 

“We  have  no  mother,”  was  Lena's  reply.  “She  died 
about  a  year  ago,  and  father  went  away  to  Eureka  to  work 


about  eight  months  ago,'  and  vve  hain’t  seen  him  ever 

since.” 

“What  is  your  father's  name?” 

“Dawson — Jim  Dawson.” 

“And  he  has  sent  you  no  money — nothing.'’ 

“Nothing. .  Never  heard  of  him  since  he  went  away. 
But  when  lie  was  going  lie  left  us  a  bag  of  Hour,  and  lots 
of  groceries  and  things — as  much  as  would  last  us  for  six 
months,  and  he’d  be  sure  and  be  back  before  the  provi¬ 
sions  were  all  out.” 

“And  you  got  no  letter  from  him  at  all  ?” 

“Not  one,”  replied  Lena,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Poor  Dawson  had  written  to  his  children,  however,  but 
postal  communication  being  at  that  time  very  irregular 
and  uncertain  in  the  Silver  State,  the  children  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  his  letters. 

“Well,  I  must  go  now,”  said  the  officer,  after  a  pause, 

“but  I  will  call  for  vou  to-morrow,  and  vou’ll  have  to  ac- 

company  me  to  the  police  office,  for  I  must  do  my  duty, 

vou  know.  Good-bv.” 

•/  •/ 

And  Lena  Dawson  was  left  alone  with  her  little  brothers 
and  sisters. 

She  felt  sad  and  lonesome  after  the  departure  of  her 
kind  benefactor,  but  the  buoyancy  of  childhood  soon  gained 
tiie  ascendency,  and  before  bedtime  the  orphans  were  as 
happy  as  any  group  of  little  children  in  Virginia  City. 

Meantime,  the  report  about  the  stealing  of  the  bread 
and  the  destitute  condition  of  the  children  got  abroad. 

Jim  Dawson,  a  miner  himself,  was  well  known  and  pop¬ 
ular  among  the  miners,  and  the  case  created  such  a  sym¬ 
pathy  and  elicited  so  many  reminiscences  and  commenta¬ 
ries  that  quite  a  crowd  was  attracted  next  day  to  the  police 
court. 

Judge  Moses  presided. 

The  judge  bore  the  name  of  being  upright  and  honest, 
kind  and  benevolent,  and  if  fault  he  had  at  all,  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  somewhat  uncompromising  rigor  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

It  was  hard  to  sav  how  the  case  would  g o. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  preliminary  business  the 
case  was  called. 

The  baker  swore  to  the  stealing  of  the  bread,  and  iden¬ 
tified  the  defendant  as  the  thief. 

't  he  officer  testified  to  the  famishing  condition  in  which 
he  found  the  children,  but  said  not  a  syllable  about  what 
he  had  done  to  relieve  them. 

Poor  Lena  stood  trembling  before  the  judge;  thereupon 
a  miner  rustled  through  the  crowd  and  stood  before  the 
bench,  eyeing  the  judge  with  a  deprecating  look. 

“[  declare  to  heaven,  jedge,”  said  he,  “I  never  knowed 
the  state  of  Jim  Dawson’s  children,  and  if  I  did - ” 

He  dropped  a  twenty  into  Lena's  trembling  hand. 

“You  jest  knowed  as  much  about  it  as  other  folks,”  ex¬ 
claimed  another  miner,  excitedly,  walking  up  and  putting 
another  twenty  into  the  girl’s  hand  with  an  indignant  air 
that  flung  back  any  latent  suspicion  that  he  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  the  children’s  distress  any  more  than  anybody  else. 

Here  Long  Alec,  a  miner — so  called  on  account  of  his 
height  and  size — slid  timidly  and  bashfully  up  to  Lena’s 
side. 

“Leeuy,”  he  said,  in  a  half  whisper,  “hold  yer  pinafore,” 


and  he  slipped  two  twenties  into  her  apron,  and  then  slid 
back  behind  the  crowd  into  a  corner,  and,  holding  his  hat 
to  his  face,  glanced  timidly  around,  to  see  that  he  was 
completely  out  of  sight. 

Then  came  Wabbling  Joe,  wTho  w*as  far  more  bashful 
than  even  Loflg  Alec,  but  put  on  a  bold  face,  and  laughed 
and  talked  loud  to  make  believe  that  he  was  not  bashful 
at  all. 

“Jedge,”  said  Wabbling  Joe,  laughing  and  nodding 
familiarly  at  the  court,  to  disarm  that  functionary  of  pos¬ 
sible  rigor  in  the  trial  of  the  case  in  hand — “Jedge,  let 
the  girl  slide.  She  ain’t  done  nothin’  but  what  you  or  I 
would  do  if  we  was  hungry !” 

And  poor  Lena  was  ouce  more  the  recipient  of  another 
present 

“What  is  your  name,  my  girl?”  asked  the  court. 

“They  call  me  Lena  Dawson,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Call  you  Lena  Dawson !  And  I  suppose  Lena  Dawson 
is  your  name,  is  it  not?”  observed  the  judge. 

“No,  sir,  it  ain’t,”  returned  the  girl.  “My  father  died 
when  I  was  only  three  years  old,  and  my  mother  got  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  Dawson  some  time  afterward.  My  proper 
name  is  Madeline  Winters,  but  they  call  me  Lena  for 
short.”  ,  *  * 

“Madeline  Winters!  Where  were  you  born?”  asked  the 
judge. 

“'In  Kansas  City,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“In  Kansas  City!”  echoed  the  court,  in  a  voice  of  still 
deeper  gravity  than  before.  “And  what  was  your  mother's 
maiden  name,  do  you  know?” 

“Madeline  Moses,  sir,”  responded  Lena. 

“Madeline  Moses?  Mv  heavens!  She  was  my  sister!" 

And  Judge  Moses,  overcome  with,  emotion,  bowed  his 
head  on  the  desk,  while  a  torrent  of  tears  flowed  down  his 
face. 

Just  as  the  crowd,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  deli¬ 
cacy,  were  emerging  from  the  police  court,  to  let  uncle 
and  niece  indulge  the  sacred  joy  of  mutual  recognition, 
Jim  Dawson  appeared  at  the  door,  having  just  returned 
from  his  prospecting  tour  in  Eureka,  and.  with  an  innate 
sense  of  propriety  that  djd  honor  to  his  acquaintances,  who 
were  ail  rejoiced  to  see  him,  was  quietly  permitted  to  join 
his  relatives  inside. 


Mike  Dorizas,  intercollegiate  heavyweight  wrestling 
champion  and  star  of  the  Penn  grappling  team,  will  ac¬ 
company  the  Red  and  Blue  mat  team  to  State  College  and 
appose  Levi  Lamb,  star  of  the  State  team.  Dorizas  states 
that  he  is  tired  of  hearing  he  is  afraid  to  tackle  Lamb. 
Dorizas  further  announces  that  he  has  already  thrown 
Lamb.  It  was  in  a  friendly  match  arranged  when  the 
powerful  Greek  was  making  an  address  at  one  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  houses  up  there  that  the  State  star  was  tossed  to 
ihe  floor.  If  this  latter  assertion  by  the  big  Greek  is  true, 
it  is  the  first  time  in  his  career  that  Lamb  was  thrown. 
Lamb  received  several  months’  training  under  the  careful 
eye  of  Frank  Gotch,  world's  heavyweight  wrestling  cham¬ 
pion,  who  taught  the  Penn  State  star  many  trick-  of  tha 
grappling  game. 
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"\\  axing  to  work  near  the  Morris  Canal  the  other  inom- 
!j:~-  t.  varies  Lewis  saw  two  men  lurking  behind  the  bushes. 
A  njoment  later  a  shotgun  was  fired  and  Lewis’s  dinner 
pa:;  :  '\v  from  his  hand.  Some  of  the  pellets  struck 
Lew -  left  hand  and  thigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  load 
went  into  his  dinner  pail,  and  was  stopped  by  a  heavy 
china  cup.  When  the  pail  was  opened  twenty-nine  shots 
rattled  in  the  broken  cup.  Lewis  is  employed  in  the  Port 
M orris  railroad  freight  transfer  yard,  Stanhope,  N.  J.  He 
could  give  no  reason  for  the  attack  and  believes  he  was 
not  the  victim  intended. 


Looking  like  a  wild  man,  his  hair  around  his  shoulders 
and  a  month’s  growth  of  beard  on  his  face,  Pete  Beavens, 
a  young  Polander,  was  found  near  Olivet  station,  about  one 
mile  south  of  Parson,  Kan.,  and  brought  here  and  placed 
in  the  city  jail.  He  had  been  ekfng  out  an  existence  by  liv¬ 
ing  on  parched  corn  and  the  carcass  of  a  cow  found  in  a 
near-by  field.  The  boys  of  the  Parson’s  Fire  Department, 
noticing  his  deplorable  condition,  cut  his  hair,  shaved  him 
and  made  him  take  a  bath.  Then  they  furnished  him 
with  clothing.  Transportation  was  furnished  him,  and 
he  left  for  Tittsburg,  Kan.,  where  he  will  join  some  of  his 
fellow-countrymen. 


From  German  sources  there  has  reached  Holland  an 
amusing  story  of  how  certain  Landstrum  officers,  wishing 
to  please  the  Kaiser,  gave  him,  instead,  a  very  severe 
shock.  While  visiting  the  troops  in  the  Argonnes  the 
Kaiser  was  invited  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  an  under¬ 
ground  buffet  in  one  of  the  trenches.  There  he  drank  a 
glass  of  wine  and  chatted  pleasantly.  As  he  left  he  sud- 1 
denlv  found  himself  almost  in  the  center  of  what  appeared 
to  b(  a  strong  force  of  French  soldiers.  The  tension  for  a 
moment  was  great.  Then  a  confused  German  officer  ex¬ 
plained  faltering! y  that  the  'Frenchmen  were  prisoners 
whom  he  had  brought  to  see  the  Emperor. 

Railroad  wage  arbitrators  were  told  the  other  day  that 
tm-  working  life  of  the  locomotive  engineer  is  from  eleven 
to  twelve  years  and,  with  one  exception,  his  is  the  most 
dangerous  'of  all  vocations.  Henry  R.  Harris,  of  Washing¬ 
ton, T).  former  statistical  expert  of  the  Department  of 

Commerce  and  Labor,  presented  a  table  which  listed  oc¬ 
cupation-  according  to  their  death  rates.  The  most  dan- 
g.  mu-  i-  that  of  the  miner,  then  in  order  named,  the  lo- 
cnr>  otive  engineer,  potter,  structural  iron  worker,  naval 
officer,  citv  fireman  and  glass  worker.  A.  H.  Hawley, 
mi\<\  scoretarv-treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Y  r-'jneri  and  Enginemen,  testified  that  the  organization 
had  paid  $3,270.1G9.G7  in  death  claims  resulting  from 
r;.  | read  accidents, 

i  \  im  rt  A.  Bartlett,  commander  of  the  Karluk  of 
£tefan«por>  expedition  to  the  Arctic,  expressed  the  be- 
f  :  -  r  v  *  •  <■  eight  explorers  of  the  expedition  who 


left  Camp  Shipwreck  in  advance  of  most  of  the  company 
of  the  Karluk  perished  long  ago.  “Those  eight  men  set 
out  from  the  place  where  the  Karluk  was  crushed  in  the  ice 
and  headed  for  Wrangel  Island,  eighty  miles  distant/’  he 
said.  “They  never  reached  the  island.  As  I  remember,  it 
came  up  stormy  shortly  after  they  left  the  camp  of  the 
main  party.  The  men  had  neither  proper  supplies  nor  ex¬ 
perience  in  Arctic  work  to  carry  them  safely  through  all 
the  months  since  February,  1914.  They  perished,  without 
doubt.”  Among  the  eight  men  were  several  scientists  of 
the  expedition.  Stefansson  himself  and  his  companions 
also  are  missing  in  the  Arctic. 

A  popping  like  the  rattle  of  musketry,  in  Aurora,  Ill., 
roused  hundreds  of  Aurorans  from  their  beds  early  one 
morning  during  the  recent  cold  snap,  and  one  disturbed 
woman  called  the  police  station  for  a  bluecoat.  The  noisy 
sputtering  was  caused  by  nails  shooting  out  of  newly-built 
houses,  a  common  occurrence  in  extremely  cold  weather. 
The  nails  shrink  during  the  cold  and  the  green  lumber 
springs  them  from  their  moorings  with  a  16ud  report.  The 
patrolman  who  was  called  at  3  :45  a.  m.,  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  was  at  its  lowest,  25  below  zero,  scoured  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  find  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  for  he,  too, 
heard  it,  but  wras  unable  to  run  it  down.  He  was  almost 
frozen  and  mystified  when  he  returned  to  the  station,  but 
claimed  that  he  had  satisfied  the  frightened  woman  that 
there  was  no  menace  in  the  n'oise. 


In  ancient  times  prisoners  of  war  were  killed,  unless,  of 
course,  the  belligerents  found  it  more  profitable  to  ex¬ 
change  or  liberate  them  for  ransom.  But  to-day  nations 
are  bound  to  one  another  by  a  code  of  honor  which  for¬ 
bids  inhuman  treatment  of  prisoners.  Prisoners  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  punishment  in  any  form,  neither  must  they1 
be  placed  in  a  convict  prison,  although  they  may  be  de¬ 
tained ’in  a  fortress,  camp  or  town.  A  reasonable  supply 
of  nourishment  must  be  provided  them  by  their  captors, 
and  they  are  regarded  as  being  in  the  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  captor  and  not  under  the  control  of  those 
who  actually  capture  them.  Governments  can  put  their 
prisoners  of  war  to  work,  but  only  such  work  as  accords 
with  the  prisoner’s  rank  and  capacity.  Also  the  work 
must  not  be  excessive  or  relate  to  military  matters,  and 
in  all  cases  must  the  labor  be  paid  for.  A  prisoner  always 
lives  in  hope  of  being  exchanged  for  a  prisoner  of  his  own 
government.  The  exchange  is  effected  in  accordance  with 
agreements  in  which  time,  place  and  method  of  exchange 
are  fully  detailed.  Tips  is  generally  that  of  strict  equiva¬ 
lents,  man  for  man,  rank  for  rank,  disability  for  dis¬ 
ability.  An  officer  can  obtain  a  greater  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  or  certain  privileges  while  being  a  prisoner  of  war 
if  be  makes  out  a  parole,  a  written  or  verbal  promise.  An 
officer  giving  his  parole  pledges  his  honor  to  refrain  from 
a  particular  course  of  conduct,  and  if  he  makes  a  breach 
of  this  guarantee  he  is  liable  to  the  extreme  penalty. 


INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


“PICTURE  BRIDES.” 

The  scores  of  “picture  brides"  who  will  cross  the  Pa¬ 
cific  from  Japan  during  1915  to  embark  on  matrimonial 
seas  with  the  husbands  they  never  have  seen,  will,  on 
reaching  Angel  Island  Immigration  Station,  place  their 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  B.  C.  Haworth,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  as  secretary  to  the  Japanese  Association  of  America 
has  been  announced. 

Before  leaving  Japan,  a  register  marriage  is  performed 
by  the  government.  This  consists  of  transferring  the 
bride’s  name  to  the  register  containing  that  of  the  bride¬ 
groom.  She  then  is  supplied  with  a  photograph  of  her 
husband  and,  after  a  physical  examination,  is  given  a 
passport. 

In  the  meantime  the  husband  in  America  has  received 
a  photograph  of  his  approaching  bride  and  is  informed  of 
the  date  of  her  arrival. 

Dr.  Haworth,  in  his  new  capacity,  will  see  that  the  ex¬ 
change  of  photographs  is  made  correctly  and  that  each 
man  gets  his  own  wife.  The  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  show 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  Japanese  consulate  that  he 
financially  is  ab'le  to  support  a  wife. 

These  formalities  disposed  of,  an  American  ceremony 
is  performed. 

Dr.  Ilaworth  has  been  interpreter  at  Angel  Island  since 

1907. 


MASS  OX  BATT LEFROXT.  * 

Hans  Merx,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  music  in  St. 
John’s  College,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  and  who  was  choirmaster 
at  the  Cathedral  before  his  departure  for  Germany,  sends 
The  Eagle  the  following  description  of  a  mass  said  on 
the  firing  line  in  France,  at  which  lie  was  present: 

“At  9  o’clock  divine  service  in  the  park  of  the  castle !” 
Such  was  the  order  given  in  the  morning  of  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints.  The  Catholic  army  chaplain  performed  his 
sacred  function  and  a  great  many  soldiers,  Pr<3 tenants  as 
'Well  as  Catholics,  were  in  attendance.  The  autumn  morn¬ 
ing  was  glorious  and  a  radiant,  sun  welcomed  the  high 
feast  day.  The  old  park  oi'  the  castle  was  like  a  beautiful 
church  of  nature,  with  its  high  beech  trees,  the  red  and 
golden  foliage  of  which  resembled  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  a 
mighty  cathedral,  and  above  all  that  the  cloudless  blue  sky. 

The  army  chaplain  was  a  powerfully  built  Bavarian, 
who  combined  an  all-understanding  heart  with  the  health¬ 
ful  common  sonse  of  a  soldier.  After  reading  the  Gospel 
of  tiie  eight  beatitudes,  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,” 
*  *  *  he  spoke  wonderful  words  to  t lie  soldiers  in 

accord  with  that  beautiful  chapter.  Besides,  place  and 
hour  suggested  much  thought  and  meditation.  The  sturdy- 
bearded  men,  at  the  heartfelt  words  of  the  priest,  could  not 
suppress  a  secret  tear,  of  which  certainly  not  even  a  hard¬ 
ened  warrior  need  be  ashamed. 

After  the  serruou,  the  holy  mass  was  continued,  where¬ 
upon  the  chaplain  gave  general  absolution  and  the  Catho¬ 
lics  reosived  holy  communion.  It  was  a  wument  of  per¬ 


fect  forgetfulness  of  earthly  cares  and  earthly  smallness. 
The  soldiers,  kneeling  in  four  long  rows,  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  solemn  moment  which  should  bring  linn 
who  alone  can  give  help  and  comfort  in  those  houfs  of 
strife  and  hardship.  A  strange  experience  it  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  holy  communion  amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and 
with  the  thought  of  death. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  IX  CHURCH. 

Only  very  lately,  a  recent  writer  declared,  lias  it  ceased 
to  be  customary  in  Scotland  for  a  Scottish  shepherd  to  be 
accompanied  info  church  by  his  collies.  Even  now,  the 
attendance  of  a  discreet  dog  or  so  is  not  inf  requent  v  and 
passes  without  criticism;  but  the  privileged  animals  must 
be  of  quiet  and  irreproachable  behavior.  Conditions  t'  at 
were  common  a  century  ago  would  to-day  excite  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  worshippers  no  more  truly  pio.us  than  their  grand¬ 
fathers.  and  in  most  requirement's  of  religious  decorum  far 
less  rigid.  Dr.  Robert  Russell,  of  Yarrow  Kirk,  has  drawn 
an  amazing  and  amusing  picture  of  the  country  congrega- 
lion,  human  and  canine,  as  it  used  to  be. 

“There  were  no  doors  on  the  pews,”  he  explains,  “and 
nothing  but  a  narrow  deal  as  a  footboard,  and  no  separa¬ 
tion  below  between  them;  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined 
that  when  the  shepherds  from  Ettriek  and  Yarrow  came  to 
church,  each  shepherd  accompanied  by  his  dog  and  snugly 
wrapped  in  his  plaid — no  matter  what  the  weather  or  the 
season — what  rows  there  were. 

“On  the  slightest  growl,  the  dogs  all  pricked  up  their 
ears.  If  a  couple  fell  out  and  showed  fight,  it  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  melee.  The  rest  that  were  prowling  ! 
about,  or  half  asleep  at  their  masters’  feet,  rushed  from 
their  lairs,  found  a  way  through  below  the  pew£,  ami 
among  the  feel  of  the  occupants,  and  raised  a  dust  that 
fairly  enveloped  them.  Then  the  strife  waxed  lie  rev  and 
furious;  the  noise  became- deafening,  the  voice  of  the 
minister  was  literally  drowned,  and  he  was  fain  to  pause, 
whether  in  preaching  or  in  prayer. 

“Two  or  three  shepherds  had  to  leave  their  place*  nr.  l 
use  their  ‘nibbles’  unmercifully  before  the  rout  was  quelled 
and  the  service  resumed.” 

When  the  belligerent  animals  refrained  from  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  service,  they  frequently  went  to  the  other  extreme 
and  participated  in  it — joining  in  the  singing  of  the 
psalms  with  long:drawn  howls.  The  benediction,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  always  pronounced  with  the  people 
seated  “to  cheat  the  dowgs";  then,  at  the  first  movement 
after  it.  “a  perfect  storm  of  harking  -broke  out  as  the  dogs 
poured  out  of  the  building  ahead  of  the  people." 

It  was  often  inconvenient  for  the  shepherds  to  leave 
their  collies  behind,  aud  it  was  long  before  the  dog-  were 
excluded  by  order.  One  minister  gave  groat  offense 
through  placing  such  emphasis  on  the  Scriptural  words. 
“Without  are  dogs."  as  pointedly  to  suggest  the  inference 
that  he  considered  their  presence  within  the  church  dis¬ 
tinctly  undesirable. 


magic  prric. 

Mm#  of  a  regular  corn, 
f®*  «P  P*v  "  ,?b  rubber  flea res 
tnsuj*;  bjr  Mowing  through 

out  will  jump 

***•  Mad#  in  following  tie- 
rabbits,  donkey*,  cats 
chicken#,  etc.' 

___  -Price.  lie.,  postpaid 

ttOUTF  NOVELTY  CO..  *9  w.  ICth  St..  N  T. 


8 


the  dancing  nigger 

A  comical  toy  with  which 
you  can  have  no  «nd  of  fun.  It 
consists  of  a  cut-out  figure 
fastened  to  &  thread  suspended 
between  the  ends  of  a  spring. 
By  pressing  the  wires  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb  the  fig¬ 
ure  will  dance  in  the  funniest 
•n&uner.  Price  1#  cents  each, 
y  mail,  postpaid. 

roirr  novelty  co..  29  w.  tsth  st..  n.  y. 


CHINESE  RING  PUZZLE. 

Here  Is  a  genuine 
“corker.”  The  object  la 
to  remove  the  handle 
from  the  rings.  Made 
of  polished  brass  and 

L.  si  .  .  each  one  ln  a  box*  The 

■*.r  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  in  less 
than  fire  minutes  without  bending  the  rings 
•r  bar  when  you  know  how  to  do  the  trick. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid.  10c.;  S  for  25c. 

C.  tib.lt.;,  130  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


LittCeCew 

Tx-arsOMt. 


CARTER  AEROPLANE  No.  1. 

Will  fly  on  a  horizontal 
line  150  feet!  Can  be  flown 
in  the  house,  and  will  not 
injure  itself  nor  anything 
in  the  room.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  little  aeroplane  made,  j 
The  motive  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  twisted  rubber 
bands  contained  within  the 
tubular  body  of  the  ma-  [ 
chine.  It  is  actuated  bry 
a  propeller  at  each  end  revolving  in  opposite 
directions.  Variation  in  height  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  moving  the  planes  and  the  balance 
weight.  It  can  be  made  to  fly  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left  by  moving  the  balance  side- 
wise  before  it  is  released  for  flight.  Price, 
85c.  eaeh,  delivered. 

MOLIF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

JUMPING  JACK  TENCIL. 

rKrz.-r-r-*—. _ .  This  pencil  is  made  up 

twtnsfTVff:  in  handsome  style  and 

-"x>  looks  so  inviting  that 
every  one  will  want  to 
loot:  at  it.  The  natural  thing  to  do  is  to 
write  with  it,  and  Just  as  soon  as  your  friend 
tries  to  write,  the  entire  Inside  of  the  pencil 
files  back  like  a  Jumping  Jack,  and  “Mr. 
Nosy"  will  be  frightened  stiff.  It  is  one  of 
our  best  pencil  tricks  and  you  will  have  a 
hard  Joh  trying  to  keep  it.  Your  friends  will 
try  to  take  it  from  you.  Price  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  10c.  each. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

THE  LITTLE  GEM  TELEPHONE. 

The  transmitter  in 
this  telephone  is 
made  from  the  beat 
Imported  parchment; 
with  ordinary  use 
will  last  a  long  time; 
can  be  made  ln  any 
length  by  adding 
cord;  the  only  real 
telephone  for  the 
money;  each  on#  put  up  in  a  neat  box;  fully 
tiujlrated,  with  full  directions  how  to  use 
them.  Price,  12c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

TRICK  COIN 
HOLDER.  —  The 

coin  holder  is  at¬ 
tached  16  a  ring 
made  so  a3  to  fit 
anyone’s  finger. 
The  holder  Clasps 
tightly  a  25c.  piece. 
When  the  ring  is 
placed  on  the  finger  with  the  coin  showing  on 
to*  palm  of  the  hand  and  offered  in  change  it 
cannot  be  picked  up.  A  nice  way  to  tip  people. 

Pric#  by  mall,  postpaid,  10c.  each. 

H  f.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  TOM-TOM  DRUM. 

sy  Hold  the  drum  In  one  hand 

tr  .  ind  with  the  thumb  of  the  other 

»a'..  -0k  resting  against  the  aids  of  the 

0*  drum  msnlpulnts  ths  drumstick 

LV/1  with  the  fingers  of  the  ear r# 
rrdfLA  (r.%  Indicated  In  the  cut). 

with  practice  It  Is  possible  to 
attain  as  great  e.-m  as  with  a  real  drum.  The 
m'ni-,  •  r  1  '  ltd  'an  ba  adjusted  for 

sftasrr  Ma-.y  or  light  playing.  Th*y  are  used 
tr.  *'  •«'  ■  '  .riat'hlrg. 

■ «,  Itfi  each,  delivered  free. 

t.  Hi.UU,  U*  W.  62 <1  tit.,  New  York  City 


fbr  pstch- 

JuTiu,  but*  Cushions  .lU'iUp'VHilaf  Large 
ilecea,  all  colors.  Big  Bargains  lu  Pouud 
Boxes.  8ead  10  cents  for  large  package 
land  1-40  Quilt  Designs,  d for  25c.  1  lb,  il 

star  Silk  do.  Chitiaga, 

Be  a  Ventriloquist 

collar ,  under  th«  bed, etc  Imitate  dog,  bird,  eat,  tic, 
Feol  your  friends.  Gel  our  Ventrilophone,  fit*  roof 
•f  mouth,  cannot  be  seen.  Moys  end  girls  can  uae  it. 
Wonderfullnventlon.  Selfl  with  full  direction!  and 
82  pa»e  book  on  the  Art  #f  Ventriloquism.  ill  for 
1 0  cent*.  STAR  CO.,  »  1  Clinton  Cl. .CHICAGO 


boys: 


Get  a  bnndle  of  our  STACK  GREEN¬ 
BACKS  and  have  the  tune  of  your  life. 
Looks  like  the  real  stuff.  Yellow  on  one  side  and 
green  on  the  other.  Flash  a  roll  on  your  friends 
and  be  popular  at  once.  The  girls  will  bo  after 
you  too.  Big  roll  of  25  bills  for  |0  CENTS} 
8  rolls  for  26  c.  Address  STAR  CO..  83  Clinton  St. .CHICAGO. 

Write  Photo  Plays  «?,&•«! 

ean  write  them.  The  Chicago  Tribune  otters  $10,000  for  a  Photo 
Play.  Get  our  Book, “How  to  Writ*  Photo  Plays,"  with  com¬ 
plete  working  iconerioand  bet  of  30  firms  who  buy  Photo  Plays 

Pries  50 cents.  STAR  CO.,  SU  Clinton  St,,  CHICAGO 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1915 
“Ranger”  Bicyclo.  Write  for  special  offer. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  centdeposit, 
allow  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  actual  riding 
test,  and  prepay  fr tight  on  every  bicyclfv* 
LOWEST  PRICES  on  bicycles,  tirea  'mnd 
sundries.  Do  not  buy  until  you  receive  our  cata¬ 
logs  and  learn  onr  unheard  of  prices  and  mar¬ 
velous  special  offer.  Tirea,  coaster-brake  rear 
Wheels,  lamps,  parts,  sundries,  half  usual  prices. 
HSEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  UiS8  CHICAGO,  IUL 

GOOD  LUCK  PUZZLE. 

It  consists  of  three  horse¬ 
shoes  fastened  together. 
Only  a  very  clever  person 
can  tak#  off  *he  closed 
horseshoe  from  the  two 
linked  horseshoes.  But  it 
can  be  done  In  a  moment  when  the  secret  la 
known.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B'kJy*.  N.  Y. 

THE  GERMAN  OCARINO, 

A  handsome  metal  instru¬ 
ment,  made  in  Germany, 
from  which  peculiar  but 
sweet  music  can  be  produced. 
Its  odd  shape,  which  resem¬ 
bles  a  torpedo  boat,  will  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion.  We  send  instructions  with  each  instru¬ 
ment,  by  the  aid  of  which  anyone  can  in  a 
short  time  play  any  tune  and  produce  very 
sweet  music  on  this  odd-looking  instrument. 

Price,  10c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

IMITATION  CUT  FINGER. 

A  cardboard  finger, 
carefully  bandaged 
with  linen,  and  the 
side  and  end  are 
blood-stained.  When 
you  slip  it  on  your 
finger  and  show  It  to 
your  friends,  Just 
give  a  groan  or  two, 
nu  se  it  up,  and  pull 
a  look  of  pain.  You  will  get  nothing  but 
sympathy  until  you  give  them  the  laugh. 
Then  duck!  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFS'  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y- 

THE  AUTOMATIC  RUNNING  MOUSE 

This  mouse  is  so 
nearly  a  perfect  lml- 
i  tation  of  the  live  ani¬ 

mal  as  to  not  only  de¬ 
ceive  the  ladies,  but 
to  oven  deceive  tho 
cat.  Inside  each  mouse  is  a  set  of  clock 
work  which  you  wind  up  with  a  key,  then 
place  the  mouse  on  the  floor  and  it  will  run 
rapidly  ln  every  direction  in  a  circle  across 
the  floor  backward  and  forward  as  if  to  get 
away.  Suddenly  set  It  agoing  in  a  room 
where  there  are  ladies,  and  you  will  have  the 
fun  of  hearing  them  scream  and  Jump  upon 
the  chairs  to  escape  tho  little  rodent.  This 
mechanical  mouse  is  well  worth  50c.,  but  we 
will  sell  it  for  30c.,  and  send  it  by  mall  post¬ 
paid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

RISING  PENCIL. 
— The  performer  ex¬ 
hibits  an  ordinary 
pencil  and  shows  it 
top  and  bottom.  The 
pencil  i*  laid  on  th< 
palm,  the  performer 
calling  attention  to 
his  hypnotic  power 
over  Innate  objects. 
The  pencil  is  seen 
slowly  to  rise,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  mov-c 
monte  of  th#  other 
hand.  The  witnesses  are  asked  to  pass  their 
hand  around  it  to  assure  themselves  no 
thread  or  hair  is  used.  Price,  25c. 

II.  1.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  Hklyu,  N.  Y. 


$5.  Prize  P&GkageHOc  Paoknija  will  arauss  Ilia 

whole  family  all  winter. 
I  O0  Great  Oamnii,  Check- 
•  rs.  C lisas,  Dominos,  Fox 
etui  Goeae,  9  Man  Morris, 
Authors,  Star  Puxsle,  Chi¬ 
nas#  Puxrle,  1  3  Punla,  |  J 
Priia  Pintle,  Roman  Cross 
—  .  Puxxle,  7  Wonders  ot  World, 

lilarriag*  Looking 01»«»,  Husband's  and  Wlfa’a  Command  man ts,  22 
Popular  Songs,  I  9  Courts  Cards,  48  Magle  Tricks,  70  Putties, 
G00  Jokes  and  Riddles,  1 2  Lava  Letters,  1 78  Ways  to  Flirt,  How 
So  Tail  Fortunes,  How  to  Make  Others  Obey  Y'ou,  do.  ALL  ths 
above  and  BOO  other  things  to  amuse,  10  CENT®.  postpaid. 

Address  STAR  CO.,  39  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO. 


TOBACCO 

HABIT 

A  very  interesting  book  has  been  published  on  to¬ 
bacco  habit— how  to  conquer  it  quickly  and  easily. 
It  tells  the  dangers  of  excessive  smoking,  chewing, 
snuff  using,  etc.,  and  explains  how  nervousness,  irrita¬ 
bility,  sleeplessness,  weak  eyes,  stomach  troubles  and 
numerous  other  disorders  may  be  eliminated  through 
stopping  self-poisoning  by  tobacco.  The  man  who 
has  written  this  book  wants  to  genuinely  help  all  who 
have  become  addicted  to  tobacco  habit  and  says  there's 
no  need  to  suffer  that  awful  craving  or  restlessness 
which  comes  when  one  tries  to  quit  voluntarily.  This 
is  no  mind-cure  or  temperance  sermon  tract,  but  plain 
common  sense,  clearly  set  forth.  The  author  will  send 
it  free,  postpaid,  in  plain  wrapper.  Write,  giving  name 
and  full  address— a  postcard  will  do.  Address: 
Edward  J.  Woods,  228  G,  Station  E,  New  York  City. 
Keep  this  advertisement,  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  best 
news  you  ever  read  in  this  journal. 


$#8$S 

L  You — Good  bigut  bui 


Buy  a  Bala  of  CoV 
ton  —  This  Io  the 
Lifo — When  I  Lost 
igut  burse— You  Made  Me 
Love  You — SunnybrookFarra — There’s  a 
Girl  In  the  Heart  of  Maryland — Inter- 
I  national  Bag — Where  Did  You  Got  That 
Girl — Somewhere— Sailing  Down  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay— Down  In  Dear  Old  N s#  Or¬ 
leans— Georgia  Land  —  Apple  Blossom 
Tima  in  Normandy — I'm  On  My  Way  to 
Mandalay — You’vo  Got  Your  Mother’aBlg  Blue  Eyas,  A  over  200 
other  Popnlar  Songs  and  Musio  (the  very  latest  hits,  sung  every- 
where) &200Coinic Recitations, Toasts, ete.  Onlv  lOota.  5  Song 
Hooka 25o.  HOME  MUSIC  CO.,  20  Clinton  St., CHICAGO. 


ASTHMA 


REMEDY  cent  to  yon  on  .FREE  TRIAL, 
If  It  cures,  send  91.00;  if  not.  don't. 
Give  express  office.  NVrlto  today.  W.K, 
Btcrtlne,  837  Ohio  Ave.,  Sidney.  Okie, 


GREENBACKS 

Pack  of. 81, 000  Stage  Bills,  10c;  3  packs,  26o.  Send  for 
a  pack  and  show  the  boys  what  a  WAD  you  carry. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS,  JR.,  Box  90,  Chill,  N.  Y. 


300  SONGS  10c 


ON  MOONLIGHT  BAY;  I’d  Love  to  Live  In 
Loveland;  If  You  Talk  in  Your  Sleep;  Oh  Mr 

Dream  Man;  Everybody’s  Doin’  It:  When  II _ r _  . 

Was  21  andYonWere  Sweet  16:  IaitYeiy  Far  to  Heaven ;  Af  tel 
the  Honeymoon ;  I’m  Going  Back  to  Dixie}  'Alexander’s  Rag¬ 
time  Band;  Oh  You  Beautiful  Doll;  Casey  Jones:  Grtaly  Bears 
Red  Win#:  They  Always  Pick  on  Mo;  Put  on  Your  014  Grey 
Bonnet!  Steamboat  Bill ;  Let  Me  Call  Yon  Sweetheart:  Rosea 
Bring  Dreams  of  You;  Silver  Bell:  Billy  s Mysterious  Rag  oto. 
4>VEK  800  Latest  Sous  Bits  A  10  piece?  PIANO  MUSX0  for  10$ 
Enterprise  Music  Co.,  3348  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago 

WftVFT  TtfTSk _ Tricks,  jokes,  puzzles,  magto 

T*  "  w  LL  A  ILvJ  Illustrated  catalogue  free.* 
EXCELSIOR  NOV ELTY  CO..  Dept.  C, 
Anderson  Realty  Bide.,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


REMARKABLE  OC#, 
MEDICAL  COIL  sJOC 

No  man  can  take  the  Postage  So 
full  strength  of  it. 

Larger  complete  coil  in  case  with 
battery,  $1.25.  Send  stamp  for  Bul¬ 
letin  “Nl”  of  remarkable  wireless  and  electrical  values. 

LODGE  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

23  Duane  Street  aDd  106  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


^VESTING  for  PROFIT  FREE 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  It  is  worth  tlOaoopy  to  any  man 
Intending  to  Invest  any  money,  howevor  small,  who  has 
Invested  money  unprolitably,  or  who  can  save  95  or  more 
per  month,  but  who  hasn’t  learned  the  art  of  Investing 
for  profit.  It  demonstrates  tho  real  earning  power  of 
money,  the  knowledge  financiers  and  banUorn  hide  from 
the  masses.  It  reveals  the  enormous  profits  bankers 
makeamlBhowshowtornnkethosame profits.  Itexplalns 
luv-vntupendousfortuncs  are  madeand  why  made:  bow 
$1,000  grows  to  629,000.  To  Introduce  my  magasinn  writ* 
me  now.  I’ll  send  it  six  months,  absolutely  FREE. 
H.l. BARBER.  Pub*  522  ZHVJsUlsoa  Bvd..  CUcsgs.ll. 


INDIAN  FINGER  TRAP. 

A  couple  can  bo  Joined 
together  and  tholr  strug¬ 
gle  to  bo  released  only 
make*  matters  worse.  It 
will  hold  them  as  tight 
Sa  a  rat-trap,  and  the  more  they  try  to  pull 
away,  the  tighter  It  grips.  Our  traps  are 
extra  long.  Price.  10c.  each;  3  for  25c.  by 
mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  COINS.— A  coin  held  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  Is  made  to  vanish  when 
the  hand  Is  closed.  Only  one  hand  used. 
practice  required.  Wonderful  effect.  Price.  • 

II.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


FICK-ME-OUT 

PUZZLE. 

The  head  Is  finished  In 
black  japan,  and  In  the 
mouth  Is  a  highly  polished 
steel  ball.  The  puzzle  is 
to  pick  out  the  ball.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  25c.  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH 
383  Lenox  Are.,  N.  Y. 


THREE  COIN  REGISTER  BANK 

One  ot  latest  aud  best 
novelth'S  on  the  market.  It 
adds  and  registers  Nickels, 
Dimes  !^nd  Quarters  put 
through  the  same  slot.  It 
holds  coins  to  the  amount 
of  Ten  Dollars,  and  then 
opens  itself  automatically. 
One  lover  action  does  all  the 
work.  Other  banks  only 
hold  one  kind  of  coin, 
whereas  this  one  takes  three 
kinds.  The  three  coin  baDk 
Is  handsomely  finished,  Is 
guaranteed  mechanically  perfect,  operates  with  ease 
and  accuracy,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Price,  by  express, SI, OO 
II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y.' 


VANISHING  PACK  OF  CARDS. 

You  exhibit  a  neat  black 
card  case,  you  request  from 
the  audience  a  ring,  a  watch, 
bracelet,  or  other  Jewelry  ar¬ 
ticles.  You  propose  to  fill  the 
case  with  a  pack  of  cards. 
After  doing  so,  the  pack  of 
cards  disappear  from  the  case, 
and  the  jewelry  novelties  ap¬ 
pear  instead. 

Price,  35c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave..  N.  Y. 


THE  HIDEOUS  SFEDKB-. 

Fun  for  every¬ 
body  with  one  of 
these  handsome 
brutes.  His  body 
is  3  Inches  long, 
beautifully  enamel¬ 
ed  green,  with 
white  ridges,  yel¬ 
low  speckles,  bulging  eyes,  and  a  big  red 

mouth.  He  Is  armed  with  six  legs  and  two 
upright  feelers,  made  of  flexible  tplral  b prlngs. 
A  dark,  invisible  thread  attached  to  his  body 
lets  you  shake  him  In  the  air  before  ycur 

friends’  eyes,  when  the  legs  wiggle  In  a  most 
natural,  lifelike  manner.  Guaranteed  to  make 
any  lady  howl  and  to  scare  the  bravest  hero 
on  earth  out  of  his  boots. 

Price  by  mail,  10c.  each. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  CA.UERA  CIGAR  HOLDER. 


A  beautiful  ebonlzed 
cigar  holder  that  takes 
pictures.  Every  smoker 
who  loves  fun  will  want 
one  to  entertain  his 
friends.  We  furnish  with  each  holder  ma¬ 
terial,  all  prepared,  for  making  six  different 
photographs,  and  guarantee  every  paper  to 
produce  a  completely  finished  photograph  If 
directions  are  followed.  Directions — Take 

holder  apart  at  the  joints,  roll  up  one  of  the 
small  blank  papers  (six  furnished  with  each 
holder)  and  insert  it  In  the  holder.  Put  the 
holder  together  and  smoke  a  cigar  for  one 
minute.  A  beautiful  finished  photograph  will 
appear  on  the  paper,  which  can  be  taken  out 
and  preserved  for  years.  Price  of  holder,  with 
alx  blank  pictures,  10c.;  3  for  25c.  by  mall, 
postpaid;  extra  blanks,  5c.  per  dozen. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


OLFF  NOVELTY 


VANISHING  AND  ItE- 
APFEAR1NO  FOG. — V -  'y 
fins,  easy  to  perform  tod 
It  productfs  a  marveioius 
and  mystifying  affect,  i.gg 
is  made  to  appear  and 
vanish  right  before  ’ha 
ayes.  Beautifully  made. 

Price.  *5«. 

CO.,  29  IV.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PRIN¬ 
CESS  or  yo- 
G  I  (  A  K  L> 
TRICK.  — 

Four  cards 
are  held  In 

the  form  of  a  fan  and  a 
spectator  Is  requested  ;o 
montally  3elcct  one  of  the 
four.  The  cards  are  now 
shuffled  and  one  is  openly 
taken  away  and  placed  in 
his  pocket.  The  performer  remarks  that  be 
has  taken  the  card  mentally  selected  by  the 
spectator.  The  three  cards  are  now  displayed 
and  the  selected  card  l£  found  to  be  missing. 
Reaching  In  his  pocket  the  performer  removes 
and  exhibits  the  chosen  card.  Price,  15c. 

1- KAN K  SMITH,  383  I.enox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SCARF-l’INS. 


Genuine  Sterling  Silver  Scarf-pins  of  va¬ 
rious  designs.  They  are  set  with  two  bril¬ 
liant  Rhinestones.  These  pins  retail  for  50 
cents  in  all  jewelry  stores.  Price  by  mail, 
postpaid,  15  cents  each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  23th  St.,  N.  Y. 


WE  'WANT  YOU 


“Movin 


TO  READ 


icture  Stories” 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DEXMGNS 


THIRTY  TWO  PAGES 
»  FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTI8PILCE9 

Now  portriGh#  of  »otor«  and  aotroosaa  avery  week  -  Qet  a  oopy  of  itita  weekly  magazine  and  soa  what  It  la 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Blx  Gripping  Storlw,  based  on  the  latest  &ud  beat  films,  each  profusely  Illustrated  with  Ore  half  tone#  of  scene*  In  the 
play#. 

Photograph#  and  Biographies  of  the  moot  celebrated  Photoplay  actor*  and  actraswoa. 

Special  Article#  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  In  the  fllm  business. 

Newa  Notes  from  the  studios  shout  the  doingn  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scensrio  Hluts  and  the  nsmes  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles.  JestH  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old 

QET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  dpv  fKlfeiilgr,  or  stud  us  6  otuts  lu  oxontj  or  iluiupi^  b nti  wo  will  11 

you  Us#  Ut«*t  number  lmvu*<L  mmu 


FRANK  TOU5EY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  Street 


1  Weekli  Magazine  tooted  to  Pkotopfays  am!  Plajors  ::  AMtet;  the  finest  little  peblicaties  en  the  nam-studi 

PRICE  5  CEIMTS  A  COPY 


New  York 


- 


- LATEST  ISSUES - 

010  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Dynamite  Fiends ;  or.  Arietta  and 
th.'  A  veneers.  _ 

Oil  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tenderfoot’s  Legacy;  or,  Baffling  the 
Claim  Jumpers.  .  , 

012  Young  Wild  West  Helping  the  Sheriff :  or,  Arietta  and  the  Ex¬ 
press  Thieves. 

013  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Phantom  Canoe;  or.  Solving  a  Strange 
Mystery.  _  .  , 

014  Young  Wild  West's  Square  Deal ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Rustler  s 
Daughter. 

015  Y’oung  Wild  West  Stopping  a  “Ghost  Dance;”  or.  The  Charge  of 
the  Gallant  6th. 

010  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mad  Miner;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Secret 
of  the  Cliffs.  , 

017  Young  Wild  West  and  "Gold  Dust  Bill”;  or,  The  Man  With  the 
Yellow  Streak. 

018  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Brand;  or,  Arietta’s  Great  Risk. 
010  Young  Wild  West's  Pawnee  Pursuit:  or,  The  White  Flower  of 
the  Redskins. 

020  Ypung  Wild  West  and  the  Mexican  Man  Trap;  or.  Arietta  In 
the  Robbers'  Den. 

021  Young  Wild  West’s  Lively  Lariat:  or.  Roping  the  Rustlers. 

622  Young  Wild  West's  Duel  With  a  Dozen ;  or.  Arietta’s  Only 

Chance. 

623  Young  Wild  West  Trailing  a  Treasure;  or,  Outwitting  the  Road 

Agents. 

624  Young  Wild  West  Ruling  a  Ranch  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Cowgirls. 

625  Young  Wild  West’s  Straight  Shot ;  or.  Cornered  In  a  Chasm. 

626  Young  Wild  West's  Mexican  Mine ;  or,  Arietta  Breaking  a  Siege. 

627  Young  Wild  West's  Hottest  Trail ;  or,  Winning  a  Big  Reward. 

628  Young  Wild  West  Tracking  a  Horse  Thief ;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Wild  Girl. 


029 

630 

631 

032 

633 

634 

635 

636 

637 

638 

639 

640 

641 

642 

643 

644 

< 


Young  Wild  West’s  Apache  Friend;  or,  The  Hidden  Gold  of  tb* 

1*4*008 

Young  Wild  West’s  Three  Shots;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Rattlesnakes 
Young  Wild  West  and  the  "Sky  Pilot;;"  or,  The  Ropers  of  Rough 


Young  Wild  West’s  Lucky  Drop:  or,  Arietta  and  the  Outlaws 
Young  Wild  West’s  Wild  West  Show;  or,  CaMgbt  In  the  European 


Young  Wild  West  and  the  Kaiser;  or,  The  Big  Show  In  Berlin. 
Young  Wild  West  Under  Fire;  or,  Skirmishing  on  the  French 
Frontier. 

Young  Wild  West  Helping  the  Red  Cross;  or.  The  Crown  PrlD<  t  s 


Gratitude. 


Young  Wild  West  and  the  Servian;  or.  The  Shot  That  Saved  a 
General. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Neutrality;  or.  Accused  by  Germans  and  Allies. 
Young  Wild  West  and  the  French  Spy;  or.  The  Honor  of  an 
American.  / 

Young  Wild  West  at  the  Forts:  or.  Outwitting  a  Russian  Captain. 
Young  Wild  West  and  the  Sharpshooters:  or.  Arietta  and  the 
Hindoos. 

Young  Wild  West  at  the  Flooded  Trenches;  or,  Saving  a  Belgian 
Town. 


Young  Wild  West  Along  the  Yser;  or.  Arietta's  Wonderful  Shot. 
Young  Wild  West  and  General  Von  Kluck  :  or.  The  Treasure  of 

the  Ruins. 

-  •  • 


For  Bale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy.  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WAJ1T  jINY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  In  your  Order  and  send  It  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mall 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  Instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel. 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustra¬ 
tions.  _ 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK.  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and 
the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  Information  on  the  question 

**  No."  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  Instructions 
In  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  Insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  slelght-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks*,  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  slelght-of-hand;  of 
tricks  Involving  slelght-of-hand,  or  the  use 
of  specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre.  Crlbbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce. 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker.  Auction  Pitch, 
All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 

wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter.  brother,  employer;  and.  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  Information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  Illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS. — Containing  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER. — Containing  full  Instructions  how  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  know. 

No.  <K>  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOO- 
fot  sate  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


RAPHER. — Containing  useful  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  It;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
Illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 

POINT  MILITARY  CADET.— Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examina¬ 
tions.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard,  Po¬ 
lice  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a 
boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senar- 
ens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 

CADET. — Complete  Instructions  of  how  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  Instruction,  de¬ 
scription  of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  In  the  United  States  Navy. 
By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  04.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 

51  AC  HINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines.  Induction  colls, 

dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON‘8  JOKES.— The  moat 
original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  It  Is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs.  Jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  Joker  of  the  day. 

No.  06.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Con¬ 

taining  over  three  hundred  Interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  Illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson! 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS 
— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  Instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 
— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  Illustrated 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated. 


Ao.  71.  HOB  TO  DO  MECHANICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  complete  Instructions 
for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 

WITH  CARDS. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 

NUMBERS. — Showing  many  curious  tricks 


any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cts.  per  copy,  or 


A.  Anderson.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTER9 
CORRECTLY. — Containing  full  Instructions 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition, 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice. 
Cups  and  Balls.  Hats.  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  Illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICK9 
WITH  CARDS.— Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. 
— Containing  a  complete  description  of  the 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Slelght-of-Hand.  to¬ 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experiment*.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No  79  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. 
— Containing  complete  Instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage' 
together  ^  ith  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager 
Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  *and  Property  Man’ 

**?•.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  HOOK^- 
Containing  the  latest  jokes*  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col- 
ored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
tne  author. 

No  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Contaln- 
ng  the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmer¬ 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  heal- 

*rig;.„By  .Pr<£  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S.  author 
of  How  to  Hypnotize,  etc. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read- 
lng  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a  full 
explanation  of  their  meaning  Ai.o  explain¬ 
ing  phrenology  and  the  key  for  telling  char¬ 
acter  by  the  bumps  on  the  head  rv  i  „ 
Hugo  Koch.  A.C.8.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE _ 

lng  valuable  and  Instructive  Information  re- 
g?r.tB.ng  of  hypnotism.  Also  ex¬ 

plaining  the  most  approved  methods  whi 
are  employed  by  the  leading  hypnotUu  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch  A  C 

No.  (W.  HOW  TO  BECOME  4V  AUTHOR. 
— Containing  Information  regarding  choice  *?? 
subjects  the  use  of  word*  and  the*me,f,itt  '5 
preparing  and  submitting  manuicrTrt  Iiil 
containing  valuable  InfoTmat^n  „P  ,0  thl 

Sf  manu.crlpL  7  *"d  **n*r%1  ••»►"*»••• 

3  for  25  eta  .  In  money  or  post*#*  stamps,  by 

168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


